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Literature 
“The Poetical Works of Robert Browning” * 


A NEw edition of Browning has been added to the library 
alcove where all the kings of the nations lie in such glory as 
the publishers accord, every one in his own house. As we 
look at the sixteen compact brown volumes, standing 
shoulder to shoulder, a strarige feeling comes over us. How 

pulous has the book-case suddenly become! Life—teem- 
ing, rushing, struggling, eager life, has occupied this space 
upon the shelf. We stand before it, not so much with the 
sense that here precious thought is sealed away, or that here 
await us unheard melodies, as with the paramount conscious- 
ness of the presence of a crowd. A treasury, perhaps— 
but that is not the first impression ; certainly not a grove 
of nightingales, ambushed to delight us; a city, rather, with 
all its people poured along its streets; nay more, a little 
world, wherein uncounted men and women breathe, battle, 
suffer, conquer, fall, aspire. Glance along this shelf of 
poets, the allotted domain of the sovereigns of English who 
have worn laurel for a crown. Do you find elsewhere this 
microcosmic effect? Like murmur of human voices pro- 
ceeds from no place save that where Shakspeare and a few 
of his brother dramatists draw near, in their rich freedom of 
production, to the ‘schaffender Freude,’ the divine joy of 
creating. One more exception might be made: Chaucer, 
too, has his small world of souls and bodies, a very minia- 
ture or toy-world in its limitations, yet a Lilliput intensely 
alive. One sees suddenly the justice of Landor’s line, 
coupling that hearty child-like lover of his kind, unin- 
trospective as his habit was, with Browning; it bears turn- 
ing and testing, as many a seeming whim of Landor’s will. 
At that time a comparison with Shakspeare was undreamed 
of ; to that pitch the most leonine roar of magnificent praise 
of which even Landor was capable, would not have attained; 
so, passing over him who is ‘not our poet but the world’s,’ 
he finds no English kinsman for the author of ‘Men and 
Women’ but the poet of ‘ The Canterbury Tales.’ 

Browning ! since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walk’d along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse. 


It is good sometimes to get away from the talk about 
Browning ; to thrust out the critics and the enthusiastic 
admirers together, and lock the doors, and take the poet’s 
people to one’s fireside. It is good sometimes, even, to pre- 
tend that we have eluded and shut out Browning himself,— 
and to really exclude, with firmness, the mythical or spectral 
Browning, the zumen imposed upon us by the Browning 
cult. Avaunt, all painful wringers of the philosophy of life 
out of a couplet! Let be, you illuminated illuminators 
that carry the moon in your pockets! You shall not now 
interpret for us the bony horse in ‘Childe Roland’; we 
want at present no theory of the water-rat. We will bring 
a fresh mind to this fresh edition,—so neat, so clear of type, 
so friendly in the hand. We choose to wander at will, 
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lingering only where we love ; you shall not persuade us to 


read ‘ Ned Bratts’ or to follow the mazes of ‘ Fifine at the 
Fair’; but we will yearn over Mildred, and smile to hear 
the glad laugh of Colombe as she turns away to her new 
life, or the lark-like song of Pippa as she passes; we will 
stand hushed before the noble dead face of Luria, or bend 
above the child-mother Pompilia in her holy dying—that 
passage far more exalted in its tragedy, more piercing in its 
pathos, than the famous scene in Ford's ‘ Broken Heart’ 
which won Charles Lamb’s unmeasured praise. Or we will 
catch a glimpse, as by swift lightraing, through some dramatic 
lyric, of the crucial moment in the story of a soul,—its birth 
into higher life, or its meteoric fall. 

It would of course be quite useless to recommend others 
to pursue an eclectic method which enables us to find in 
Browning a source of joy and strength. Fancy the wither- 
ing scorn of the illuminati, if we had not locked them out; 
or the chilling contempt of the critics, if they managed to 
get in at the key-hole! Nay, we disclaim endeavor to con- 
vince ; our attitude is, we trust, more humble. There may 
indeed be nourishment on some apparently barren moors of 
this wide region ; but life is very short, and we, at least, will 
not leave to feed on the Delectable Mountains which 
are also Browning’s. On the other hand, we will waste no 
time in trying to persuade ourselves that the author’s terri- 
tory is all fair mountain, very hill of Parnassus purple with 
thyme and full of delicious springs; we will not deny the 
existence of the level, unattractive stretches, where those 
who come to scoff may delight themselves with the prickliest 
of thistles. Enthusiasts and objectors, verily you have ever 
your reward, each after his kind; we also lack not ours. 

For no lock, after all, could keep the poet’s true presence 
out ; he came in with his creatures, and perhaps he is none 
the less near us because we will. not approach his work in 
the spirit of Faust’s famulus, who 

Mit gier ‘ger Hand nach Schatzen grabt, 

Und froh ist, wenn er Regenwiirmer findet. 
What strength, what solace we may gather from contact 
with the brave and buoyant soul which underlies, informs, 
controls this little book-world! Immortal youth of the 
spirit, and joyous loving faith, and endless aspirations,— 
these are his gifts, with whatsoever subtleties he chooses to 
impart them, and are to be had by whomsoever will receive 
them simply, despite all that the superficial reader reports 
of an obscurity by no means uniform, 

Of the present excellent edition it is to be noted that 
many of the technical faults in the early poem ‘ Pauline’ are 
at last removed. Without alteration of the meaning of any 
passage, here and there awkward repetitions are avoided, 
violent figures annulled, intrusive syllables dropped, and 
feeble phrases strengthened. It is our impression that no 
other collection of Browning’s works contains these late 
amendments. The arrangement is clear, all dates are sub- 
joined, and in form the volumes are all that can be desired, 
their small size and light weight especially fitting them for 
enjoyable use. 





“The Quiet Life” * 

Ir was a happy thought—whether due to Mr. Dobson, 
Mr. Parsons or Mr. Abbey—for the three to unite their 
forces with those, still active, of dead and buried Andrew 
Marvel, Alexander Pope, Abe Cowley and Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed, in praise of Peace—which let us religiously 
hope that all, both living and dead, are now in full enjoy- 
ment of, The peace which they celebrate is not always 
that which passeth understanding; it is more often that 
which may both be understood and experienced in walled 
gardens, deep English meadows, and old low-ceiled rooms 
the leading of whose windows makes .a trap to catch the 
sun, in company with Mrs. Praed’s Vicar, listening to his 
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stories ‘of Julius Cesar and of Venus,’ or with.‘ Quince,’ or 
with Marvel among the pumpkins, ‘ Casting the body’s vest 
aside,’ or with Pope's Solitary over his midnight toddy, pre- 
paratory to doing off said vest once more between a laven- 
dered pair of. sheets. Such is ‘The Quiet Life’ to which 
Mr. Dobson’s Prologue invites us, whose adepts Mr. Ab- 
bey pictures, and whose scenes, green caverns fretted with 
fruit and leaf, deer forests 2nd lowland farms, Mr. Parsons. 
Many a sprig of flowers, Narcissus, broom and rose, are 
also offered by this last-named gentleman, that no page may 
be without its tribute to the quiet life. 

It may seem hard, in such a case, to particularize, yet 
who ever forbore to pick and choose among the flowers 
in a garden? So we will say that our choice of those in this 
book would include Mr. Parsons’s drawings to Marvel and 
Mr. Abbey’s to Praed. Not that we think less of those 
which we leave for others to choose among. But what a 
cozy corner that is in which Mr. Abbey has ‘ planked’ the 
Vicar, between the sideboard and the hearth, the kettle 
humming, the cat purring at his feet, while his talk runs on 
from politics to puns, from Mohammed to Moses; and what 
a pleasant nook it is that Mr. Parsons has drawn, tenanted 
only by books and ready for immediate occupation by our- 
selves! Nevertheless, Pope’s studious fisherman may be 
said to show a way that has its advantages, and there will, 
doubtless, be some who will think that ‘The Married Man’ 
has the best of all; but let them read Mr. Dobson’s Epilogue, 
and think well of the last line thereof: 

There are volcanoes under snows. 





“Daddy Jake and the Runaway ”* 

Putnam County, Georoia, bids fair to become the 
classic soil of the South as Athens is dubbed by Milton the 
* eye of Greece’; for in this famous country the immortal 
‘Uncle Remus’ is at home; here Col. R. M. Johnston 
‘locates’ (in the expressive Americanism) his picturesque 
comedy of the Georgia ‘Crackers’; and here again Joel 
Chandler Harris sets a-going the wonderful wheels of Negro 
myth-lore and prehistoric story-telling in the ups and downs, 
the miseries and mirth of ‘ Daddy Jake,’ Lucien and Lillian. 
Putnam County thus becomes like the Central Plateau of 
the Hindu-Kush Mountains—‘ east of the moon and west of 
the sun,'—so dear to the myth-mongers and philologists of 
the Miiller school: the centre of diffusion of a marvellous 
ring of myths that encircles the Negro memory of that 
quarter like the nebulous ring of Saturn, and expands out- 
ward through that State and contiguous States in ever-en- 
larging circles. The periphery of this circle tquches the 
islands of the Carolina coast, where the ‘ long-tailed ’ cotton 
grows; but its centre and sensitive nerve is ever the all- 
famous ‘ Putnam.’ 

This new collection of Mr. Harris’s Negro stories rotates 
about the year 1863, and has the War of the Confederacy 
for its dramatic background. The core of the tales, how- 
ever, is the inexhaustible curiosity of the ‘ little boy '"—here 
‘bisected,’ as it were, into a boy and agirl. These charming 
infants—Lucien and Lillian—ply the ‘old man’ of the 
former collection—now rechristened ‘ Daddy Jake ’—with 
the usual childish multitude of questions ; they are as eager 
for a‘ story’ as ever; and Brer Coon and Brer Rabbit are 
nearly as fertile in these as the living ones are in skipping 
and scampering offspring. It is ASsop come to life again 
after his reincarnation in an Ethiopian mould. sop, too, 
was a slave, like Uncle Remus and Daddy Jake and 
Epictetus and many and many another of the great philos- 
ophers and saints; and the fables of Greece and Rome 
and India are hardly more striking than the Negro 
*marooner’s’ in their simple zaiveté and imaginative humor. 
It, will probably never be practicable to separate the myths’ 
of Putnam County from the myths of the broader ‘ Africa’ * 


— 


* Daddy Jake and the Runaway, and Other ‘stories. By Joel Chandler Harris, 
$z.50. New York: The Century Co. 
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from which they spring ; yet one must always be thankful 
that an artist has arisen fearless enough to seize and pub- 
lish them with all their accompaniment of quaint dialect and 
Southern plantation life. They have value for the philolo- 
gist as well as for the lover of comparative mythology. 
‘Uncle Remus’ is here, too, in proprid persond; for after 
the introductory story is concluded (57 pages), we have a 
new cycle of Remus-legends and animal fables, such as ‘How 
Black Snake Caught the Wolf,’ ‘ The Creature with no 
Claws,’ ‘ The Foolish Woman,’ ‘The Rattlesnake and the 
Polecat,’ and ‘Why the Guineas Stay Awake.’ One at least 
of these new stories has a remarkable variant or parallelism 
in a Kafir legend of South Africa, and all thirteen show the 
undiminished vivacity of Uncle Remus’s recollection, The 
book is delightfully printed, and forms a most auspicious 
prelude to the burst of ‘ juvenile’ books soon to come, 





Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s ‘‘ Six Portraits” * 

Mrs. YAN RENSSELAER’S book is charming—without and 
within. The six portraits she gives us—Luca Della Robbia, 
Correggio, Blake, Corot, George Fuller, and Winslow Homer 
—seem to have very little in common, as she says in her 
preface, but their very dissimilarity accentuates the idea 
she -wishes to express—namely, individuality in art. In 
this she strikes a key-note of high value and of. special 
import and significance in America and to-day. ‘ Personality 
is the great essential in every kind of art,’ she says, ‘ and 
the farther time advances—the fuller becomes the world’s 
store of inherited treasures—the more difficult it grows, of 
course, for an artist to preserve himself from the undue in- 
fluence of others.” So much has been seen, so much has 
been thought and felt, how can we hope to see and feel 
afresh ? And yet herein and not elsewhere lies the divine 
gift, whereby the world recognizes and acclaims ‘the original 
artist, the born seer and demonstrator.’ Says Corot: ‘Try 
to conquer the qualities you do not possess, but above all, 
obey your own instinct, your own way of seeing. This is 
what I call conscience and sincerity.” This, too, is idealism, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer goes on to prove. ‘If but a single 
phrase of Corot’s had been recorded, I should wish it the 
one which says that sentiment in art is a poetic power to 
see things, or to complete them, in some personal way. Here 
the whole import of idealism in art lies crystallized in a 
word. Not to depart from Nature, but to complete her, is 
the true idealization; not to conceive an ideal foreign to 
her own, but to perceive her own with so much sympathy 
that it can be more perfectly revealed than, on this imper- 
fect earth, she herself is often able to reveal it; not to be 
untrue to fact, but to choose and arrange particular facts 
so that the type, the ideal, toward which they tend, shall 
be most clearly shown.’ So throughout the volume, the two 
ideas—personality and idealism—become convertible terms, 
that explain and complement each other. Whether it is the 
author who speaks, or the artists themselves, the same theme 
is enforced, the same protest against the false realism of the 
day, the realism which is not reality. ‘The artist is not a 
mere recorder,’ she insists. ‘He is an interpreter. He 
neither copies nor falsifies the facts of nature. He trans- 
mutes them, giving them new beauties and a new meaning 
drawn from the essence of his own soul.’ And, again, 
about Corot: ‘What he wanted to repeat were not Nature’s 
statistics, but their sum total; not her minutiz, but the re- 
sult she had wrought with them; not the elements with 
which she had built upa landscape, but the landscape itself, 
as his eye had embraced and his soul had felt it.’ For 
Americans she has a wise and timely word, which they would 
do well to take to heart. ‘The real lesson which Winslow 
Homer teaches is, that once an American has learned how 
to paint, the best place for him is at home. The 
great value of America to the painter is that it is full of new 
things to be done. Many of them are not beautiful, or 


* Six Portraits: Della Robbia, Correggio, Blake, Corot, Geoge Fuller, Winslow 
Homer. By Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
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charming, or picturesque, or even 
our accepted standards. But the accepted standards of to- 
day mean merely the codified triumphs of earlier artists over 
difficulties which once seemed insuperable. . . . Who 
shall say that American landscapes, American types, char- 
acters, incidents and deeds are more difficult than all others, 
or that painters and sculptors who are genuine artists can- 
not bring them in their turn within the boundaries of art?’ 
But better than to quote is to read and study the little vol- 
ume, in which each sketch reveals the loving, careful thought 
and sympathetic insight—in a word, the personal touch 
which is as essential to the art-critic as to the artist. 


possible, according to 





Sir Edwin Arnold’s Last Two Books * 
WE HAVE BEEN unable to get up any enthusiasm over Sir 


Edwin Arnold’s ‘ With Sa’di in the Garden’ (1): it seems to 
us to lack interest and to be dry reading. Such portions of 
the poem as are taken from the Persian are printed in italics, 
and present to the reader the third chapter of the Béstan 
from the text of Sa’di. Reading these quatrains, which 
are built upon almost the same model as Fitzgerald’s 
Rubéiyét of Omar Khayyém, one cannot help making a 
mental comparison between the two, much to the disadvan- 
tage of Sa’di and Sir Edwin. Persian names and words are 
frequently of a poetical quality and quantity, and we do not 
object to an occasional glimpse of one; but to get a whole 
pageful at once is like eating printers’ pi: it is not easy. In 
a dozen lines one is introduced to Hathi Pul, Ghuznee, 
Diwan:i-Khas, Diwan-i-Am, Machi Bhawun, Moti-Musjid, 
Jahanara, Itimad-ud-Dowlah, Nourmahal, Sikandra, and 
Taj-Mahal ; and these, too, at the very threshold of the 
poem. It makes one rather timid about going into the 
garden with Sa’di unless one has a Persian-English dictionary 
in his pocket. We object to reading poetry witha dictionary. 
‘The Light of Asia’ we liked; but we fear the Dusk of 
Persia, even though the Bulbul be singing to cheer us. 


‘In My Lady’s Praise’ (2) is the title of a volume of 


poems written by Sir Edwin ‘to the honor of Fanny, Lady 
Arnold, and now collected for her memory.’ Of the poems, 
which to the author recall tender and cherished memories, 
it does not become us to speak critically. The book stands 
entirely apart from the author’s other works. It is a labor of 
love done to perpetuate the memory of that love. The first 
portion of the collection bears the sub-title ‘ The Casket of 
Gems,’ so called from the fact that\each poem has to do 
with a particular precious stone; the first letters of the 
names of these gems spell ont Lady Arnold’s name. The 
make-up of the volume is not attractive; but the cover, 
which is vellum, is chaste and fully in keeping with the 
tenor of the poetry. 





“The Hansa Towns” + 
THE sTory of the rise, the splendor, and the gradual de- 


cay of the famous league of towns called Hansa is told, with a 
charm which makes an attractive subject more attractive, by 


Helen Zimmern in the last volume of the Story of the Nations 
Series. This league, so powerful and so significant for Europe, 
dominating commerce and directing the channels into which 


. it should flow, the rival of sovereigns and indeed recognized 


as such by the imperial head of Christendom, has vanished 
from the face of the earth. Qne year ago, in the month of 
October, Hamburgh and Bremen, the last two free cities of 
Germany, the last representatives of the once sovereign 
Hansa, surrendered to Germany their proud and historic 
independence, and entered, with Braunschweig and Han- 
over, with Baden and Bavaria, the now completed federa- 
tion of the new Empire. Yet, unlike Hanover and Braun- 
schweig, they became not Prussian but German, and retained 
the right which belongs to Bavaria and Baden of sending 
x, With Se’di in the Garden. By Sir Edwin Arnold, $r, 2. In My Lady's Praise. 
ey | Sir Edwin Arnold. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 


ansa Towns. By Helen Zimmern. $1.50. (Story of the Nations Series.) 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








to the Bundesrath and the Reichstag their senators and — 
representatives. It was inevitable that they should finally 
surrender their complete independence. Germany, united 
and powerful, could not and would not tolerate the exist- 
ence of free cities upon her northern frontier—cities whose 
tariffs and whose laws were at variance withher own. They 
yielded to necessity— 
Und bist Du nicht willig, so brauch ich Gewalt. 


This was the implied, if not the outspoken, verdict of the 
Empire. The history of Liibeck has engrossed rather more 
of the volume than is quite fair, although, as the ‘ Queen of 
the Hansa,’ the city deserves particular attention; but we 
should have been pleased to learn more about Magdeburg 
and Erfurt, and Goslar, that ancient home of Saxon and Slavic 
emperors, Indeed, we should have been delighted if the book 
had been still more minute in its description of the Hanseatic 
customs, laws and life. Extremely interesting is the account 
of the ‘steelyard’ and of the manner of life followed by the 
German merchantsin London. The volume is adorned with 
many excellent illustrations, some of them ‘copied from 
prints in the British Museum, others from drawings and 
photographs in the possession of the authoress, and the 
remainder from various German authorities.’ Many of these 
will delightfully remind the reader who has travelled on the 
Continent of quaint old cities and ‘Saturnian days.’ 





‘ Greifenstein ” * 

Mr. CrRAwForp’s Black Forest romance— Greifenstein ’ 
—is a very vigorous and poetic protest against the Howells 
school of novelists, who maintain that the novel must not 
be a romance at all, but should reflect ‘ society,’ whether 
that ‘ society ’ (so-called) be absolutely inane or not. Mr. 
Crawford’s book is both a novel and a romance: it 
reflects German society of a certain high-strurig and high- 
flown sort, and yet it throws over it a very romantic and 
melodramatic coloring, such as befits a plot unravelling in 
the heart of the ancient Schwarz Wald amid surroundings 
in themselves exceedingly unusual. It is a romance of To- 
day with a glamour of Yesterday: a novel of the nineteenth 
century with the passions and ma/heur, the poetry and trim- 
mings of the sixteenth. At first it is rather commonplace; 
then the plot gradually gathers volume, picturesqueness, 
and intensity; and finally the reader is swimmingly borne 
along amid the crash and thunder of the old-fashioned 
‘curse’ novel, which eventually culminates in a tragedy of a 
highly interesting sort. One can distinctly feel the growth 
in strength and poise of the romancer’s genius since the 
days when Mr, Isaacs and his diamonds threw their Indian 
glitter in our eyes and made us associate the oldest of lands 
with the youngest of passions. Old Greifenstein and his 
frivolous wife, young Greifenstein and his bride, Rex and 
his Half-brother are projected before us with singular clear- 
ness. They step as living beings from old German tapes- 
tries and old German ballads, with all their sentiment and 
chivalry, all their keen serise of honor and disgrace, of fam- 
ily pride and ancient tradition on them: ‘cursed,’ as all 
these ancient families are in one form or another, whether 
with blood-spot or scrofula, bar-sinister or ancestral crime. 
‘ All the rivers run to the sea, and yet the sea is not full’ of 
them,—nor the novelist,—nor the reader, for that matter, 
who revels in these antique wrongs, weeps over the woes of 
the Greifensteins, feels for noble Hilda, and sympathizes 
with unrequited Rex. This is ‘realism’ of a very poetic 
sort, such as one likes better than the Laphams or the di- 
aphanous dudes that figure as men in the gossamer drawing- 
rooms and airy pages of the novelist of internationalism. 





Pror. A. S. HARDY, author of ‘But Yet a Woman’ and other 
novels, is spoken of for President of Dartmouth College, should 
Dr. Bartlett retire. He is, at present, Dartmouth’s Professor of 
Mathematics. 





*Greifenstein. By F. Marion Crawford, $1.50. New York: Macmillan & Co. 















































































































Recent Fiction 

Mr. LAFCADIO HEARN’S prose seems to emulate the verse of 
our balladists and villanellists in curious construction and faint 
exotic savor. ‘Chita’ is a tale of one of the Gulf islands at the 
mouth of the Missisippi which was overwhelmed and cut in two by 
a tremendous storm. Most of the inhabitants were drowned; but 
wrecker Feliou, of a less exposed island, fished out of the surf next 
morning a live baby, who was brought up by him on his Chénzeére 
and was named by him ‘Chita.’ Here iar father, who also 
escaped, led by some rumors to think her still alive, found her and 
the yellow fever at the same time. This little tale, pathetic, and 
interesting because of its strange scenery, is spun out by page after 
page of description to at least double the length it should have. 
($1. Harper & Bros.) 


A BRIGHTER, pleasanter story than ‘ Chata and Chinita’ (‘ Pug- 
nose and Curly-locks’) it is not often our fortune to meet with, 
The circumstances which precede their introduction to the reader 
and the world, in the ninth chapter, are of the most romantic; and 
we watch Chata’s growth in the court of Tres Hermanos, and 
Chinita’s in the porter’s lodge of its serpent-wreathed gateway, 
with a delightful feeling that the mystery concerning them will not 
be cleared up till the very end. Though events move rapidly and 
are never delayed by description, there is a wealth of local color in 
the book which is aptly symbolized by its scarlet cover with gold 
cactus flowers. One lives, while reading it, in the Mexican uplands, 
with brown peons and proud and reckless descendants of the con- 
querors. Author, Louise Palmer Heaven. ($1.50. Roberts Bros.)— 
NUMBER THREE of ‘Tales from Blackwood’ opens auspiciously 
with ‘A French Speculation,’ by Lady Margaret Magendie. The 
speculation is a new seaside summer resort, in which M. Legros 
has sunk all his fortune. With characteristic French thoroughness 
he has built and painted and furnished and decorated, and put up 
a casino and an English church; but none but demi-mondains 
will come to St. Didier until his despised little bourgeoise wife 
takes the matter in hand and secures respectable tenants. ‘The 
Puerto de Mendina’ is a rattling Mexican bandit story. Other 
tales are ‘Rufus Hickman of St. Botolph’s,’ ‘Jack and Minory’ 
and ‘ Hans Preller: A Legend of the Rhine Falls.’ (40 cts. White 
& Allen.) 








OUR.sympathies are awakened at the outset in favor of the 
~ dejected-looking American girl of eighteen, left alone in a Munich 
apartment with a hired piano, a porcelain stove, a small bed with 
a suffocating coverlet, a single roll of bread, and empty pockets. 
This is Esther Bradford; the story is of ‘Esther's Fortune,’ and 
the author is Lucy C. Lillie. Miss Esther finds friends in need 
among the Munich professors, good-hearted fellows soaked in mu- 
sic, beer and human kindness. A Miss Lisle takes her to London 
as ‘companion.’ Here she makes the acquaintance of many pleas- 
: ant people and places, is lionized as a singer and discovers hitherto 
unknown relatives. She helps to start homes for poor girls in the 
metropolis, falls in love with and marries a celebrated scientist, and 
bids us adieu in a fine, old-fashioned garden at ‘ Fen Court,’ 
holding our sympathy to the last. A very good story for girls, 
($1.50. Porter & Coates). 


FOUR SHORT STORIES by Bret Harte. What better need one 
look for between the covers of a book? ‘The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh,’ ‘A Knight-Errant of the Foot-Hills,’ ‘A Secret of Tele- 

taph Hill’ and ‘Captain Jim’s Friend’ are not very different in out- 
ine or construction from other frontier tales of his. There is al- 
ways the good-for-nothing scape-grace, the rough diamond gleam- 
ing in a more or less tawdry setting, the curiously inadequate gen- 
tleman and the silly little coquette who attains to importance. by 
being out of keeping with her surroundings. But there is always, 
too, some novelty of effect or of color. in the title story of the 

resent volume we have a pair of recluses, brother and sister living 
in their house of piles and wreckage, on their submerged property, 
like a pair of young kingfishers in the ancestral nest. A deserter 
from the fort hard by is the means of bringing them into relations 
with their fellow-humans and causing them to abandon their wild 
schemes of revenge—based on the canticle of Deborah—for the ne- 
ge which their misanthropical parents had suffered from. The 

night of the Foot-hills is a more original conception than even 
Jim velneppe of the marsh. A Spanish Californian who has be- 
come inoculated with American ideas and is, in consequence, sus- 
pected of lunacy by his family, runs away to study modern civiliza- 
tion \with ‘Bucking Bob,’ who is three days in the week really 
crazy from whiskey. He meets in rapid succession with a rapa- 
cious landlord, a gentlemanly gambler, a frontier poetess, and sin- 
cerely admires them all as specimens of the nation that had sub- 
scribed to the Declaration of Independence. And when the inn- 
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Quixote, he calmly assures her that there never was such a person 
except in romance. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) _ 





AN INTIMATE acquaintance with the habits of policemen, thea- 
tre-goers, cats, cabmen and suicides, of all sorts of night-prowling 
city creatures, seems to be the ‘most valuable part of Mr. Virginius 
Dabney’s stock in trade as a novelist. In ‘Gold that Did Not Glit- 
ter’ all of these play a part ; and the unburnished metal of rough but 
sterling nature is so abundantly manifest in them that one might 
suppose New York’s streets, particularly after nightfall, were, so 
to speak, paved with it. We must say that, to our taste, this 
damask-rose-colored view of metropolitan life‘is, like the good old 
melodrama, much to be preferred to certain modern views of per- 
sons as innocent of art, but not of guile, as Mr. Dabney. We 
have no doubt the book will find a ready sale; and, as it must ne- 
cessarily take the place of worse, we hope it may. ($1. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 





WHAT WOULD the English lady novelist do without the Eng- 
lish governess, her woes, her trials and her triumphs? ‘Diana 
Wentworth’ is but a new variation on the old theme. Jacewo, a 
dull little German-Polish town, is her Villette, and John Garthwaite, 
an English civil-engineer employed on a new railroad between Jace- 
wo and Berg, takes the 6/e of the burly young physician of Charlotte 
Bronté’s book. That this book suggests the comparison is certainly 
a point in itsfavor. The characters are well-drawn, and the country, 
we believe, is virgin soil in English fiction. The fact that every 
one except the heroine and her lover are ‘ just hateful ’ is, of course, 
quite in the style of this sort of novel, and rather adds to the inter- 
est. Caroline Fothergill is the author. (45 cts. Harper & Bros.) 
——FRAULEIN ANNA MARIA VON HEGEWITZ, in her ancestral 
stronghold looking out on the stormy waters of the North Sea, 
calculates thalers and groschen, rules her servants with a rod of 
iron, and tells her knowing old aunt that she means never to marry, 
and that neither will her brother, who has promised always to care 
for her. But this, as the reader well knows, is as though a green 
apple should swear never to turn red in the rind. He watches the 
mellowing of the acrid juices in the fraulein’s character as he might 
his atin Som fruit ripening over the wall. In the fulness of time, 
Anna Maria gets married to an old friend of the gr and brother 
Knaus, whose brotherly affection she at first held sufficient, though 
a good fellow enough, is the one from whom most of her troubles 
come. ‘Her Only Brother’ is from the German of W. Heimburg, 
by Jean W. Wylie. (5o0cts. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





VAGUE AND general are the Port Royalist principles, and dim 
and shadowy the people who venture their visionary lives for them 
in ‘ Geneviéve: A Story of Old France.’ One may, nevertheless, grow 
curious about them as about the faded figures in old tapestry, and 
wonder how much of their stiffness and their dimness might really 
have belonged to the persons themselves when they were alive, 
how much is the effect of time, and how much is due to the au- 
thor. It is a book for a girl or boy to dream over in a window or 
by the fire; illustrated with cuts which apparently have seen ser- 
vice in some cheap French or ge es publication.. (1.25. J.B. 
Lippincott Co.) THE number of really good stories of college 
life is so small that they can be reckoned on the fingers of one 
hand, with several fingers to spare. Mr. Frank A. Munsey’s ‘A 
Tragedy of Errors,’ though it is much better than the average of 
its kind, fails to establish a claim as one of them. Its hero, Bain- 
bridge, ‘ secures ’ a ‘ position ’ as call boy in a dry-goods store and, 
later in life, sips his coffee ‘ with evident relish.’ He also, however, 
pays his own way through college and wins success in life ina 
proper and reasonable manner.’ The ‘tragedy’ in the book has 
another victim. ($1.50. Frank A. Munsey & Co.) 





Mr. EDWARD STAATS DE GROTE TOMPKINS is a man of ideas 
of no great weight, depth or importance, but enough to furnish 
many a lively page if he would only dress them in neat dolls’ clothes 
of his own manufacture, instead of in ready-made phrases,miles too 
big for them, and put on wrong side foremost. When he has 
learned the trade, he will probably find it tax his resources to keep 
just a few of them in decent raifnent; the rest will disappear ; and 
the world will have a philosopher (in his own estimation) the less, 
a clever writer the more. The hero of ‘An Honest Hypocrite’ is a 
young Englishman who practises merely the harmless hypocrisies 
common in society. But in the well-known western city of Dene, 
where he joins the Church of St. Mammon and makes the acquain- 
tance of those who call themselves ‘the best people,’ he finds an 
intenser type, His position as assistant to Rev. Doctor Grint proves, 
in consequence, very little to his liking. But Miss Adrienne Stubbes’s 
angelic features and figure and her not wholly sophisticated soul 
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himself among the poor, aud, growing interested in concrete facts, 
becomes himself Gitercoteg: y degrees, he shakes himself loose 
of Adrienne, her millionaire father and the Church of St. Mammon 
and devotes himself to hard work in a poor parish with most agree- 
able results. In short, in spite of the author's crude theories and 
sometimes fragmentary, sometimes turgid style, ‘An Honest Hypo- 
‘crite’ is readable and gives promise of better work to come. (50 
cts. Cassell & Co.) 





Miss ADA ELLEN BAYLY, better known to a multitude of fe- 
male readers as ‘ Edna Lyall,’ is one of the writers of whom Mr. 
Gosse says that their success passes all understanding. We do 
not care to contradict him. Still, when hundreds of thousands of 
more or less rational beings read the Sunday newspapers, we do 
not see why they should not also read ‘A Hardy Norseman.’ It 
may even serve as a tonic. The hero, Frithiof (pronounced, Miss 
Bayly says, Freet-yoff) Falck, lives near a fiord, has features of 
the pure Greek type, not uncommon, Miss Bayly says, in Norway, 
and, in short, is just the sort of young man with whom a young 
lady may be trusted, at least ina novel. His portrait, taken while 
performing an act of gallantry, faces that of Miss Bayly, at the be- 
ginning of the volume. ($1.50. D. Appleton & Co.) 


A GRACEFUL DICTION, at once familiar and stately, which does 
not seem old-fashioned though formed on old models, marks ‘ Mis- 
tress Beatrice Cope’ as one of the best issues of ‘ Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library.’ The heroine is daughter of a Jacobite gen- 
tleman who has been beheaded on Tower Hill. She is brought up 
an the North of England by relatives of the contrary political per- 
suasion. But her brother, who has been given out as dead, returns 
to aid in the Stuart intrigues. Against this dark background stand 
out the engaging figures of Beatrice and her cousins, her dare-devil 
brother, her gruff and kindly Whig uncle, and the nest of gentle 
conspirators, her neighbors in the old mansion at Goodrest. The 
author, M. E. Le Clerc, has made all these people live their several 
dives, and leave each his or her distinct impress, without detriment 
to the ‘tone’ which sets off the book from the common. (75 cts. 
D. Appleton & Co.) _ 








In ‘ NERO,’ translated by Clara Bell and Mary J. Safford from 
the German of Ernst Eckstein, we have a strong and dramatic ro- 
mance of the life and loves and influences to good and evil of the 
Roman Emperor whose name has been handed down the ages asa 
synonym for brutal cruelty. In spite of the author's visible, and 
indeed confessed, attempt to whitewash the memory of this un- 
worthiest of Czsars, one puts the book down with a shudder of 
loathing, as if turning aside from a glimpse into human shambles. 
{2 vols. $1.50. Wm. S. Gottsberger..——-READERS of George 
‘Sand may admire some other novel more, but we doubt if many of 
them have received more pleasure from any of her books than from 
*Consuelo.’ Her delightful wanderings, her life with the charming 
old art-worshiping Canon, and with the romantic Count Albert are 
now to be had in a beautifully printed edition in four handy vol- 

ames, fit for any library table. ($6. Dodd, Mead & Co.) ° 





JULES VERNE’S ‘ Tour du Monde en Quatre-Vingts Jours,’ re- 
counting how Phineas Fogg won his wager that he would put a belt 
around the earth in eighty days, is reprinted as one of the series of 
Romans Choisis to which we have often called appreciative atten- 
tion. When the imaginative Frenchman despatched the phlegmatic 

. Britisher on his ‘ grand tour,’ the achievement in question seemed 
an impossible one; but in these days of ocean greyhounds and 
“limited expresses,’ the belting of the globe in eighteen days would 
excite but moderateastonishment. (60 cts. Wm. R. Jenkins.)—— 
TO THE Riverside Paper Series, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
added Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Guardian Angel,’ Edgar Fawcett’s ‘Am- 
bitious Woman’ and Charlotte Dunning’s ‘ Step Aside.’ (50 cts. 
ach.) THE PAPER-COVERED edition of Kingsley’s ‘ Westward 
Ho!’ published in England at six-pence, costs twenty-five cents in 
this country; but even at the latter price it is very cheap, for paper 
and presswork are both of excellent quality. (Macmillan & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

The Century seems to have definitely taken its place as a magazine 
of the good old type—a sort of storehouse of permanently valuable 
articles,’ with which must be reckoned a majority of its engrav- 
ings. Its twentieth year opens with the November number, which 
contains the first instalment of Joseph Jefferson’s autobiographyj; 
a chapter of Hay and Nicolay’s ‘ Lincoln,’ dealing with the second 
Inaugural, with Five Forks and Appomattox; a sonnet, ‘My 
Seventy-First Year,’ by Walt Whitman; and one of Mr, Stillman’s 
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and gossipping articles on topics of passing interest, such as the 


gives occasion for pictures of old buildings and other matters con- 


nected with the love of fine, old and rare books; and a brilliant . 


essay on ‘ Street Life in Madrid,’ by Susan N. Carter, with illustra- 
tions in which Spanish sunlight has been caught by Mr. Chase’s 
charcoal and Mr, Juengling’s graver. Even the verse has a sort 


- of timeliness, as in S. E. Adams’s ‘ Thanksgiving Hymn,’ or an 
enduring quality, as in Aubrey de Vere’s ‘ Clovelly and Tintagel” ~ 


and John H. Boner’s noteworthy poem, with fitting illustrations, 
on ‘ Poe’s Cottage at Fordham.’ Frank R. Stockton’s new tale, 
‘ The Merry Chanter,’ promises to make merry the readers of each 
of the early numbers of this new volume, with the aid, this month, 
of Mark Twain's ‘ Connecticut Yankee-at the Court of King Arthur,’ 
The Jefferson autobiography, with its abounding illustrations, 
opens happily, and bids fair to gratify the most pleasurable antici- 
pations of the actor’s host of admirersand friends. The head of 
4Esop, by Velasquez, is the number’s frontispiece. 


The bare-legged, round-shouldered, sandal-shod Mexican soldier 
has found in Frederick Remington an artist and in Thomas A. 
Janvier a writer to do him justice, and he appears in Harper's 
Magazine for November in company with the more showy scouts, 
calvarymen and officers of the army of which he makes up the rank 
and file. The Minster and quaint old houses of York are drawn 
and described by Joseph Pennell and Richard Wheatley ; and Laf- 
cadio Hearn has an article on Creole life at Grande Anse, which is 
illustrated with excellent woodcuts of semi-tropical scenery and 
semi-savage natives. ‘A Century of Hamlet,’ by Laurence Hutton, 
has portraits of all the great players who have seen their fath- 
er’s ghost from Master Burke and Edmund Kean to Charles Fechter 
and Edwin Booth. Even George Jones is remembered; nor is the 
ghost forgotten: he appears in the person of a Mr. Stuart, with 
William Charles Macready as his melancholy son. In ‘ Bird Notes,” 
W. Hamilton Gibson illustrates the habits and haunts of the 
brown thrasher, the phoebe, the bobolink and others of our feathered 
Americans. Charles Dudley Warner’s ‘Little Journey in the 
World’ is ended. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton describes in a most 
attractive manner the building of Chartres Cathedral. There isa 
story, ‘ Parthenia,’ by Lucy C. Lillie, with illustrations by Rosina 
Emmet Sherwood; and Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘The River Dud- 
don,’ is illustrated by Alfred Parsons. 


The portrait of a young man with regular features, a mustache 
with ends turned up like those of a canoe, longish hair, and a soft 
hat worn at a rakish angle, is the first thing you see on opening the 
October number of the quarterly Magazine of Poetry. The face 
is that of the late Francis Saltus Saltus. A biographical sketch 
accompanies it; also some selections from Mr. Saltus’s poems, 
Somehow we do not find among the latter any that justify the 
biographer’s claim that ‘his was the greatest poetic genius that 
America has produced,’ It was a mistake to omit them. But 
perhaps they are included in the Hugoan mass of unpublished mat- 
ter which he left behind him, and may yet be given to an expectant 
world. His first volume of poems appeared in 1873, and he died 
in June, 1889. Yet he published much, and according to ‘ T.S. 
C.,’ left ‘ready for the press’ twelve volumes of poetry; an 800- 
page Life of Donizetti, and seven other volumes of serious prose; 
six volumes of humorous prose; ‘over 1000 musical sketches,’ 
‘more than 1000 comic sketches,’ two serious and four comic op- 
eras, and ‘600 pieces of fugitive music.’ This is ‘the pace that 
kills.’ To the same magazine Clinton Scollard contributes a col- 
umn about his friend and brother-poet, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
who it seems had the good fortune to be born (less than thirty 


years ago) in what Mr. Depew, wholly without prejudice, pro- , 


nounces the most beautiful village upon earth—Peekskill, N. Y. 
Mr. Scollard is an appreciative chronicler and critic, but the com- 
pliments he pays his subject are merited. Mr. Sherman, it ap- 
pears, has in hand ‘a treatise upon the elements of architecture, a 
volume of children’s poems, and a collection of miscellaneous 
pieces.’ One is not disappointed in the grave face bent over a 
book in the pencil-sketch that accompanies an account, by Charles 
Aldrich, of the poet Aubrey de Vere. The scholarly old gentle- 
man, whose very name is a pledge of grace and refinement, is a 
son of the late Sir Aubrey de Vere, who lived and died a member 
of the English Church, though Lady de Vere, Sir Vere de Vere, 
an elder brother of the poet, and Aubrey went over to Rome—the 
last-named in 1851. Mr. de Vere, whose poems and essays are 
coming to be known in the New World and at the same time are 
gaining a wider audience at home, has passed the seventy-five 
years of his life mainly at ‘Curragh Chase,’ an ideal country-seat 
near the village of Adare, County Limerick, Ireland, the chief 
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building of the new Grolier club-house, by Brander Matthews, which 
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‘conversion to Catholicism and the publication of an occasional 
book. He has known all the literary leaders of his day in Eng- 
land. Mrs. Sangster, the editor of Harper's. Bazar, is described 
by Allen G. Bigelow, the accompanying portrait and poems confirm- 
ing the pleasant things her biographer says of her. Mr. Howells’s 
portrait hardly does him justice; and when we consider the aver- 
age quality of the counterfeit presentments with which these pages 
teem, we do not think Col. Hay will regret that the brief sketch of 
his life furnished by the editor, Mr. Moulton, appears without one. 
We have noted but a few of the contents of the number. 


R. H. Stoddard, in the November LzpAz#co7?’s, has an important 
article on William Cullen Bryant, which no lover of the last-named 
‘a should forego reading. Mr. Stoddard has a high opinion of 

ryant’s ancestors, but fears they were not agreeable people to 
know. Of Bryant himself and his immediate family he has much 
to say that is both pleasant and profitable reading. He speaks as 
with personal knowledge of apple-parings, ‘ raisings’ and ‘ husk- 
ings, and of Mrs. Bryant’s manufactures—skeins of tow, knots of 
linen, pairs of breeches. In Book-Talk, Wm. S. Walsh has more 
to say—and worth saying—on that inexhaustible topic ‘Omar 
Khayy4m.’ J. K. Wetherill writes of ‘ The Seamy Side of Litera- 
ture’ and gives specimens of the trash that comes to a magazine 
editor’s desk, D. R. McAnally asks * Does College Training Pay ?’ 
and decides it does not. Some curiosities of ‘ Handwriting and 
Writers’ are adverted to by the late editor. ‘A Belated Revenge,’ 
by the late Dr. Robert M. Bird, is the novelette of this number. 


In The American Journal of Archeology for July, Mr. Carl D. 
Buck of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens has an 
interesting article on the results of the excavations made by the School 
at Dionysios, the site of the ancient deme of Ikaria, near to Mara- 
thon. The discoveries made there enable us, with slight expense 
of fancy, to picture to ourselves the farms, each with its little private 
graveyard, asin so many American country neighborhoods, strung 
out along the road between the hills; the market square in a dale 
at the foot of Pentelicus, opening out through wooded glens to 
Marathon on the east and the Negropont on the south, with its 
marble seats for the elders and the rough stage opposite for the 
Bacchic mimes; the temple enclosure on the hill-side near by, with 
its priest’s house adjoining the temple, z# anézs, of the Pythian 
Apollo, red-tiled, with acroteria, and swalfows’ nests in the round 
ventilators, its door placed to the side so that the God on his pedes- 
tal within might see the sacrifice offered on the great altar of the 

_ deme on the green outside. The inscribed door-sill, with the sockets 
for the jambs, is still in place. Some yards farther down are the 
bases of a statue and altar of Bacchus and an exedra-monu- 
ment commemorating a Choregic victory gained by some public- 
spirited villagers. The whole place is embellished by reliefs and 
statues ; and Mr. Buck’s account gives a pleasing idea of the sort of 
rural life our good friends Trygzeus and Diceopolis must have led. 
An article on the Attic Phratries by F,.E. Tarbell, also of the 
School, based on a recently discovered inscription, shows how 


the good people of the neighboring deme of Dekeleia enacted de-. 


crees about the registering of their children, paid their priest with 
legs of mutton and pitchers of wine, made him responsible for the 
fines which they imposed on those who broke their by-laws, and 
resolved that notices of registry proceedings should be placarded 
beforehand on the walls of their favorite barber-shop in Athens. 
The series promises, when finished, to give an insight, such as has 
hitherto been unattainable, into the doings, religious, political and 
social of an Attic village community. It is well illustrated with 
plans, drawings and phototypes. The magazine has greatly ex- 
tended its notices of books and periodicals, this being now one of 
its most valuable features. 


The story of the reconstruction of the French Army from its dis- 
organized condition after the Franco-Prussian war is told in the 
October Cosmopolitan by Count Paul Vasili, with illustrations 
copied from Détaille’s ‘ L’Armée Frangaise.’ Apropos of Mr. Pierre 
Lorillard’s highly successful experiment at Tuxedo, B. L. R. Dane 
says that the American’s one idea concerning the country is 
‘ building lots.’ D. E, Hervey hasan interesting account of the 
eight ancient airs, based on the still more ancient Lydian, Phrygian, 
Dorian and Mixtolydian measures of the’ Greeks, which are still 
sung in Russian churches. ‘Egypt under the Khedive,’ by Frank 
G. Cireester, is oh of mosques and bazars, and is illus- 
trated from photographs. In‘ Wealthy Women of America’ and 
* Base-ball’ the magazine seems to dip into the preserves of the 
modern newspaper. ‘From the Point to the Plains,’ by Capt. 

les King, is a story of army life on what used to be the frontier. 
West Point is the ‘ Point ’ of the story. 








events in his career being of so unexciting a character as his 








Lond6n Letter 
FOR THE CALM, quiet minds of those who, placidly descendin, 
the vale of life, are at ease on every point—who are possessed 
abundance of leisure, and are fretted by no cares, nor worries— 
who, in short, have nothing to do, and the whole day long to do it 
in, as an Irishman might say‘ Mary Howitt: An Autobiography” 
is an ideal book. It simply babbles on, like ‘the brook,’ forever; 
and the babble, we may add, is as limpid and as musical, and withah 
as guiltless of any apparent purpose, as that of the immortal stream- 
let. Mary Howitt’s name carries with it such an infinitude of re- 
a cially among certain sets,—that it might have .been 
thought that the present autobiography, compiled by herself and 
edited by her daughter, would have afforded considerable. insight. 
into the period, the great and stirring period of England’s history in 
which she lived. 

This it can hardly be said to do. It is only towards the end of 
the first large volume that we have anything whatever beyond early 
reminiscences of a nature to be interesting only to the writer and 
her immediate family circle; circumstantial descriptions of the sort 
of cap and kerchief worn by Quaker mothers and grandmothers ;. 
of the different annuals to be found in the: paternal garden ; and of 
all the small treats, frolics, and indulgences which fell to the lot of 
the writer and her sister, as children. This is all very well in its 
way,—the ‘ Autobiography of Ann Gilbert’ is just such another 
rippling, gentle flow of domestic chat,—but both remind me some- 
how of the petition of the child for something a little less ‘ simple’ 
than bread-and-butter, for tea. The peaceful meanderings of 
charming old ladies about the far-off scenes of childhood, become 
rather too ‘ simple’ when you have them for chapter after chapter, 
and when they extend to every little tea-party, and best frock. 
It is but fair to add, however, that farther on in the present volume: 
the horizon extends. Mary Howitt was doubtless a very gifted 
woman, with all the desires and longings for intercourse with other 
minds of her own stamp, natural to genius. But she was never 
destined to maintain such a hold upon brilliant intellectual societ 
as had Hannah More; she had no claim to the homage of the world, 
as had Mary Somerville; she was never even the idol of the 
moment, as was Harriet Martineau. Therefore, it was only ‘ by 
fits and starts,’ and as they happened to cross her path, that she 
was drawn into contact with the wits and thinkers of the day; 
and, in consequence, her letters—from which a great part of the 
autobiography is drawn,—though full of vivacity and spirit, and 
doubtless delightful to receive as mere letters, are of no value as. 
throwing new light upon any portion of that memorable epoch at 
the beginning of this present century, when she was in her zenith, 
Thus, although it is entertaining enough after a fashion, to hear 
that Mrs. Hemans’s taste in everything was like her taste in dress, 
her mind had ‘too much glare and contrast of color to be in pure 
taste,’—that Mrs, Howitt ‘found Wordsworth worthy of being the 
author of “ The Excursion” . . . akind man, fullof strong feeling 
and sound judgment,’ —that she thought L. E. L. ‘a pretty, merry, 
fidgetty little damsel,’—and that her only sight of Sir Walter Scott 
was from the windows of Melrose Inn, outside which he was sitting: 
‘quietly reading a newspaper, while the horses of his carriage were 
being changed, —a little of this goes a long way. More interest- 
ing is a commentary on the acting of Charles Pemberton, which is 
both forcibly expressed, and may convey a novel impression to 
some of us. 

‘We Friends,’ writes Mary Howitt, ‘who are brought up from 
our earliest infancy under such calm rule, and are so much taught, 
to subdue all emotions, cannot form any conception of the force 
and sublimity of human passions. Not bursts of fury—those we 
do sometimes witness—but of the stronger and more lofty passions ;. 
grief, love, indignation, remorse. These were some of the traits he 
[Charles Pemberton] gave us. Feeling the truth and 
sublimity.of these representations, I still more admire the human 
heart and soul, which, like a. deep ocean, though often calm andi 
still as a mirror, can be wrought up to such storm, and reveal such 
rich and unfathomable depths. Depend upon it, dear Anna, there 
is a very great deal to be learnt from such acting.’ 

Wonderful admission for a Quakeress! But of course if Mary 
Howitt had not stepped beyond the narrow bounds of Quakerism 
pure and simple, she would never have been—Mary Howitt. Her 
accounts of ‘ poor Byron’s ' farce of a funeral, and her remark that. 
those who ‘foreswore him on account of his licentiousness and 
blasphemy forgot his “ Childe Harold,” his “ Bride of Abydos,” his. 
“Corsair,” and Lara,’ is the tribute of mind to mind, the homage 
of.genius:to genius, and could only have been made by a woman 
capable of a discernment, justice, and nobility of soul beyond what 

is usually found in her sex. 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson in his new venture, ‘ The Master of Ballan- 
trae,’ has certainly done his best to wipe out the remembrance of his 
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od We.may fairly hope that he will hever again be found in‘ The 

Wrong Box ’ ; and it is amusing to notice that he is scarcely more 

eager to evince this, than apparently are his critics to accept his 
tacit promise. They are, so far, I think I may say, unanimous in 
their praises of ‘The Master’ and his author. They pat the good 
boy fon the back, stroke his head, and ‘ Bravo!’ in his ear; 
exactly as if he were some uniformly well-behaved urchin, who had 
somehow or other contrived to stumble lately into a scrape, which 
is now to be forgotten as quickly as possible by all parties. He is 
never going tobe so foolish again. He has quite turned over, not 
a new, but a good old leaf again; and if in future he sticks to old 
leaves, and does not presume 00 much, he may long continue to be 
the literary darling that he is. (N.B. But if any one else had 
written those perfectly idiotic little verses in ‘ A Child’s Garden of 
Verses,’ we should have almost dared to be sorry for the ‘ child.’) 

The new volume of the Badminton Library, namely ‘ Driving,’ is 
one of the best that has yet appeared of the series. ‘The Duke's 
own articles, which include ‘ Posting in England,’ ‘On the Box,’ 
and ‘ The Brighton, Bath, and Dover Roads,’ are written with much 
spirit, and of course perfect mastery of the subject. Any one who 
has ever beheld a four-in-hand meet in the Park on a sunny June 
day, and seen the long line come stepping along headed by the 
Beaufort coach, with its ‘fine old English gentleman’ seated in 
front, handling his ribbons as one to the manner born, can easily 
imagine that few people have more consummate knowledge of the 
art of driving than has the Duke of Beaufort. 

By the way, it is an amusing, and may be a partially true idea, 
of a genial young writer, that the settled melancholy which he pro- 
fesses to behold now-a-days on the countenances of the London 
omnibus drivers, is ‘due to‘ the innovation, which ordains that their 
seats should now be perched too high for them to indulge in pleas- 
ant and—according to him—profitable intercourse with passengers 
on either side. Our theorist asserts that omnibus drivers have 
received from himself many valuable hints regarding their own 
line of business, and he charitably suggests that others too may 
have been found ready and willing to impart knowledge, or at least 
sympathy and friendliness; while he winds up by pathetically ap- 
pealing to our feelings, and inquiring how we should like to drive 
on and on from morn till night (and after it), day after day, with- 
out any relief from its viletedium, and monotony. There is some- 
thing in this, certainly. 

Mrs, Jessie Waller’s paper on the ‘Mental and Physical Training 
of Children,’ in this month’s Wéneteenth Century is really re- 
freshing to read for its commonsense and insight into a matter 
which is usually treated with a conventionality which makes one’s 
heart ache. 

Surely what we desire for our children (say for our daughters, 
and put the sons out of the question, as they are now so seldom 
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‘mentally’ or ‘ physically’ trained at home, after a certain age) — - 


what, I say, we desire for our girls, is not that they should emerge 
from the schools crammed with information, even though it be no 
superficial information, upon every conceivable topic, still less that 
they should pursue to the bitter end any one study, scientific or 
otherwise,—but that they should become, in so far as in them lies, 
agreeable, intelligent women, provided with abundant resources 
against idleness and e#muz, with tolerably clear ideas respecting the 
leading facts of the world, and a sufficient amount of knowledge 
— other countries as well as their own, to enable them to 
take an interest in the history of their own times as well as in that 
of bygone periods, This will never be the result of a school-room 
routine which is one long ‘ fag’; which is devoted to dry, plodding 
rounds of tasks ; which, worse still, ordains, as it does in thousands 
of the ‘homes of England’ where home education is rigidly carried 
on, that the hungry, cold, cross, and only half-awakened young 
irl should go straight from her bedroom to the piano, there to 
gin that eternal ‘practising,’ which, hideous folly! she has too 
often to get through before she is allowed a morsel to eat! We 
shall never see a fine, well-developed, straight-backed, bright-eyed, 
beaming young creature, gloriously full of health and spirits, and 
only biding her time to turn into, a cheerful, animated, intelligent 
woman—a woman to gladden any home,—if, during her unfortunate 
period of so-called ‘education,’ she has had to sit, sit, sit over her 
tasks, during the best hours, often the only tolerable hours of the 
day, especially in autumn and winter, when the chills of night soon 
settle down’over the land. The mid-day hours are precisely those 
in which young life ought to be out-of-doors, romping and shouting. 
Even Mrs. Waller thinks, however, that these must of necessity be 
given to lessons, and she only stipulates that there should be no 
brain-work after five o’clock, very sensibly descanting on the evils 
done by ‘ preparation’ at the end of the day. 
Allow me to go still further, and suggest yet another breach of 
accepted traditions, and one which has been carried out with suc- 
cess for many years in my own home. ‘ Preparation’ is done in 


the morning—it takes about two hours (from nine to eleven, or so) — 
—then all are free, until two o'clock, when don4 fide ‘lessons,’ 
under a daily governess, are carried on until five. At five o’clock, 
work for the day is over. I ought perhaps to state that this rou- 
tine was inaugurated on account of one delicate chest, which neces- 
sitated only being out in the mornings, during autumn, winter, and 
early spring,—but so well has the system worked (to the great ad- 


miration of the family doctor), that though this delicacy isnow a. ~ 


thing of the past, we would not alter our ways for any reasom 
Even in summer it is felt that the hours before noon are the freshest 
and briskest ; and after a good dinner and a change of dress, etc., 
the vigor of the morning is renewed in the whole physical frame, 


while the superabundant steam has been just sufficiently worked off i 


to enable young blood not altogether to dislike séttzng s¢z// and 
letting the mind do its share of toil. 

Mrs. Waller justly remarks that ‘the bare act of growing” is an 
enormous drain upon youthful energies. And yet how seldom is 
this taken into account, except when a ‘tonic’ is ordered; some 
mixture which is all very well, but which is a mere pick-me-up for 
the moment, whereas the real, the lasting ‘tonic,’ would be more 
air, more exercise, more merry games and sports—less bending 
o’er the crabbed page, and less strumming on the eternal piano, 
To parents—most of all to mothers—we commend this, and also 
Mrs. Jessie Waller’s view of the case. 


LONDON, October 16, 1889. L, B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 
I GOT a new idea of the power of the press in this country from 


the way in which the Boston Post Office treats The Youth's Com- 


panion, By an arrangement just entered into, this paper secures 
privileges which no other receives, and which clearly show that it 
has the Post Office Department, so to speak, under its thumb, It 
is allowed to send its issues direct from the publishing-house to the 
postal cars, without first going to the Post Office. Of course this 
concession is veiled under a plausible pretext. It is asserted that 
the arrangement was entered into more for the convenience of the 
Post Office than that of the paper, for the reason that the mail has 
grown so large as to cause serious embarrassment in getting it into 
the Post Office. Now, with what is known of the general Govern- 
ment’s official management, it is clear that the natural course to 
take in such a case would be to enlarge the Post Office. 


The disclosure of the power wielded by Zhe Youth's Companion 


over the Post Office Department; has led me to look into the means 
by which it is enabled to exercise it. I find that the paper's mail 


amounts to one-third of all the second-class matter that is mailed — 


at the Boston Post Office. This single weekly paper averages from 
five to six tons daily, From a circulation of about 6000 in 1866, 
Mr. Daniel S. Ford—the quiet, modest gentleman of fine literary 
taste, who has just shown how he lords it over the Post Office De- 
partment—has extended it to more than 430,000. The annual 
premium number of the paper (1889-90) has an edition of 600,000 
copies; and it has been estimated that these, placed in a pile the 
size of a page, would make a column 2000 feet in height—twice as 
high as the famous Eiffel Tower. The Youth's Companion, as is 
well-known, has a small army of distinguished special contributors ; 
it has ten office editors and a large number of salaried editori- 
al attachés, among them being James Parton, Rebecca’ Harding 
Davis, George Makepeace Towle, Clarence Pullen, Edward Stan- 
wood, Bradford Torrey, and Thomas H. Clay, a grandson of Henry 
Clay. There are four readers, each of whom writes an opinion on 
every MS. received, and on the basis of these opinions the editor-in- 
chief forms his decision in regard to its disposition. By the way, 
Mr. William H. Rideing, who is one of the editors of The Youth's 
Companion, retains his position as associate editor of The North 
American Review under the new management. 

Little, Brown & Co. are to publish at once Margaret Deland’s 
‘Florida Days,’ which is to be issued simultaneously in London and 
in this city. The large advance orders for the book foreshadow 
its popularity, and the fact that it depicts the subject in a vein of 
bright sentiment and fancy and is full of poetic suggestiveness, will 
commend it to cultured readers. Mr. Louis K. Harlow’s illustra- 
tions bring out the characteristics of people and scenery in this 
sunny land with a picturesqueness which is in keeping with the 
author’s delicate presentation of the subject. 

There is an attractiveness in the title ‘Myths and Folk-Lore of 
Ireland,’ a book which Little, Brown & Co. are to publish next 
month, that is borne out by the quaint stories which the author, 
Jeremiah Curtin, took down from the mouths of persons who spoke 
only Gaelic, or but little English and that imperfectly. This way of 
securing materials at first hand has added much to the value of the 
book, and the fact that the storytellers of Ireland are fast passing 
away gives it special importance. The definiteness of names and 
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- places in most of the Irish tales is an element of interest which the 
_ ‘author refers to in his Introduction. In these myths the characters, 
_their condition in life, the places where they lived and acted, the 
heroes and their fields of action, are brought forward as if they were 
persons of to-day or yesterday. 

Roberts Bros: are to publish early. in November a collection of 
“Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s poems, entitled ‘In the Garden of 
‘Dreams.’ It is a volume of lyrics and sonnets which recalls by its 
tender sentiment and delicate fancy her previous volume, ‘ Swallow 
_ Flights.’ Mrs. Moulton is one of those poets who touch a sympa- 
thetic chord in the hearts of people who have experienced the pathos 
of everyday life, and are capable of seeing the poetic side of familiar 
‘scenes and characters. She has the art of investing materials 
which in ordinary hands would be bare of interest with an attrac- 
tiveness that is due to her appreciation of the subtler sources 
of human feeling, and a power of expressing them in vivid and 

turesque fashion. The present volume, dedicated to Philip 

urke Marston, has been beautifully illustrated by H. Winthrop 
Peirce. Among the most notable of these illustrations are ‘ The 
Second Wife Speaks,’ ‘ The Lily and the Star,’ ‘The Still Hour,’ a 
- tender landscape ; ‘Come back Dear Days,’ a view of shadowy 
_ heads; and a charming representation of Tintern Abbey. 
In these days of the popularity of religious novels, a peculiar inter- 
est attaches to the republication of one of the most powerful which 
has appeared on either side of the Atlantic. I refer to ‘The New 
Priest in Conception Bay,’ which Roberts Bros. are to bring out 
_ €arly in November. The impréssion produced by this story on its 
appearance about thirty years ago was such that it was pro- 
nounced by competent critics the great American novel, and the 
quien may well be asked whether it has ever been suppplanted. 
leading newspaper has lately said that the author of ‘ Robert 
Elsmere’ must have read the ‘ The New Priest in Conception Bay’ 
before she wrote her book. In looking over the first edition, in 
two volumes, from the press of Phillips & Sampson, I was struck 
with a passage in the prefatory note which shows that names do 
Mot express the same things in fiction that they then did: ‘ Re- 
ligious novels there’ are many; this is not one of them.’ To the 
are generation of readers it ‘may be.news that the author, R. 

- S. Lowell, is a poet of fine quality, and that he is an elder brother 
of the author of ‘ The Biglow Papers.” 

The success of the translations of Balzac’s novels issued by Rob- 
érts Bros. has been remarkable. Fourteen have been published in 
Succession, and Miss Wormeley is at work upon others. 

Dr. Bartol’s resignation as pastor of the old West Church 
was not unexpected, ill-health having prevented him from holding 
‘Services there during the last six months, The Society will hold a 
meeting on Nov. 2 to consider his resignation. He has made his 
pulpit a power in philanthropic and reformatory work, and both as 
writer and preacher has been distinguished by his fine spirituality, 

and the richness of his thought and fancy. Among his more 
notable parishioners were James T. Field and E. P. Whipple, and 
the last time I was in his church I heard his appreciative funeral 
tribute to the lamented essayist and critic: 

Mr, Carl Lumholtz, whose book on the Queensland cannibals 
will shortly be published by the Scribners, is in this city making 
bo area for his lectures, two of which he is to deliver at the 
Lowell institute on' Nov. 12 and15. His talks about his experiences 
among the cannibals have a strange fascination ; particularly his 
account of the suspicions excited by his lack of desire to eat his 
fellow-man. The natives could not understand his perverted ap- 
petite, which naturally increased their eagerness to ‘ sample’ him. 

I have seen the first number of Zhe /ury, the new comic paper 
of San Francisco, which is dated Oct. 19. Its editor, Mr. C. F. 
Davis, is a bright Bostonian, his journalistic experience having been 
gained on the staff of the Gove. His present ventureis so good as to 
ents the expectation that the verdict of Ze Jury will be con- 

ed by the court of Public Opinion. 


BOSTON, Oct. 28, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG, 





The Lounger 


A CLEAR-SIGHTED friend of the Lounger writes :—‘ In the strife 
of the land-jobbers for their respective choices of a site for the 
‘World’s Fair, the public is losing sight entirely of the event and 
the hero it is proposed to commemorate; in other words, we are 
thinking a great deal ‘more of the gold than of the altar that sancti- 
fieth the gold. Is it not the function of the press to expose and 
correct this tendency, and is it not the special mission of THE 
oon to give its less thoughtful confrdres the tip? That is the 
. Way it looks toa blind man. You can help to give interest, digni- 

d value to this commemorative enterprise by recalling, from 
time to time, something of the little that is known of Captain 
Christopher Columbus, and by reproducing some of the best things 


-.of Humboldt’s ‘ Histo 








‘aid about him. Asa beginning I would suggest that 

lui graphy of the Middle Ag é 
what he says there of the views entertained by the most famous of 
navigators in‘regard to nature ; also of his style (Vol. III., p. 232 of 
the original edition); and the Dream (p. 316). In Part IV., p. 160, 
of the New World,’ you will find the curi- 
ous statement that in the records of Barcelona there is not a trace 
of the triumphal entry made by Columbus into that city; nor, in 
the archives of Portugal, a word about the voyage of Amerigo 
Vespucci in the service of that Crown.’ 


‘Humboldt's ‘ History of the ees ant see 





THE BEST portrait of Mr. Lowell I have ever seen was painted by 
an. ‘old master ’—that oldest and most famous of all artists, the sun. 
On the first of last February, being then in Philadelphia, the poet 
was induced to face a camera, and he faced it likea man. The 
manipulator of the instrument was F. Gutekunst, but ‘ old Sol” did 
the work; and a most speaking likeness he has given us. The 
photograph, mounted on a 14x 17 inch card, reproduces not only 
the expression of the keen yet kindly eyes, but even the coloring of 
the brown hair, and the neatly trimmed gray beard so full of indi- 
viduality.; One would never suspect that the sitter was within 
three weeks of his seventieth birthday when this picture was made : 
he looks not a day over sixty, and a vigorous sixty at that. If he 
og as he fe/t, his apparent age would be but twenty or twenty- 

ve. 





Mr. DEPEW is less fortunate than Mr. Lowell. When he was 
in London last summer, he sat for his portrait to a Royal Acade- 
mi¢ian, who made him look ten years older than he is, It came 
about in this way. Mr. Depew received a note from the publisher 
of Vanity Fair, who makes a special point of his colored cartoons of 
famous men, requesting permission to show English readers how 
the popular American looked. When it was found that the latter 
would be in town only a few days, the publisher was afraid the idea 
would have to be given up. On second thoughts, however, he de- 
cided to call upon Mr. Depew, and, doing so, took with him a well- 
known artist, who set to work at once to make a preliminary pencil- 
sketch. This consumed three hours. Then lunch was consumed ; 
after which came another sitting. A brief one this had to be, as 
Mr. Depew had other things to do in London besides sit for a car- 
toon. The next morning, bright and early, the R. A. reappeared 
upon the scene. This time he succeeded in getting what he had 
faild to get the day before—namely, an ‘impression’; and with 
this to guide him, he worked faster than the day before, finishing 
his task just before the sitter had to leave for Liverpool. When 
the artist’s-proof reached New York, it appeared that the prin- 
cipal ‘impression’ the painter had got, the second time he sat 
down. in front of Mr. Depew, was that of a gentleman much 
older than Mr. Depew really is. What chiefly impresses me 
in this anecdote is the difference between British and American 
methods of cartoon-making. In England the illustrator wants‘ 
half a dozen or half a score of sittings; here he is content to draw 
from a photograph, very often an old one. But the subject doesn’t 
mind this, for the older the photograph the younger the face. 
Sometimes, however, he is exasperated to find his name, in an il- 
lustrated daiyl, beneath some portrait that has done duty for half a 
doxen other men, and, beginning as a poor likeness of the first, has 
been little improved by constant service on the press. 


IN THIS CONNECTION, ‘G. W.S.’ cabled to the 7rzbune from 
London, last Saturday, the following paragraph: 


Mr. Depew is the subject of a cartoon in to-day’s Vanity Fair, which 
describes him as having waxed great in a great country; a cultured. 
American who has principles; a genial, successful, popular, busy man, 
who knows all about railroads and a good deal about men and things; 
and adds : ‘No one who knows him ever misses a chance of getting him 
on his legs after‘dinner. When he is on them he talks for a time de- 
liberately and easily, but with much point and dry wit, so that his hear- 
ers are compelled to laugh. He has a benevolent appearance. He is 
one of the biggest trustees in the world, a friend of the Prince of Wales, 
and the coming President of the United States.’ This biography, which 
fills a column, is on the whole more successful than the cartoon, which 
fills a page. 





MR. GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP writes to me as follows :— 
‘I notice that, in your issue.of Sept. 28, the punster “ Jeru-Salem,” 
after being convicted of his error in saying that the Life of Franklin 
Pierce had not been included in amy edition of Hawthorne’s works, 
asserts that the Life “ was never included in any collection of the 
author’s writings published with his knowledge or assent, and that 
it was an idolatrous sacrifice.” The Life of Pierce was republished 
in the Riverside Hawthorne, edited by me, in 1883, and was there 
inserted precisely because there had been ill-informed discussion 














































































and, as the book was not easily to be found, it 

: it within reach of all -r $0 that they might see this 
biography, of which neither Hawthorne nor his family nor his 
s ever felt ashamed, or had any reason to feel ashamed, That 
the did not count it among his romances was doubtless due to the 
fact that it was not one of them; any more than Mr. Howells’s 
«campaign Life of Mr. Hayes and Gen. Wallace’s campaign Life of 
Gen. Harrison come under the head of those author’s purely litera 
works. {It was a good production in its kind, well-written, dignified, 
sincere, with nothing whatever discreditable about it or about its 
motive.’ , 
















«In My “Study of Hawthorne,” published thirteen years ago,’ 
‘Mr. Lathrop goes on to say, ‘the circumstances attending its 
composition were detailed; but they will apparently bear repetition. 
Hawthorne had just bought The Wayside, at Concord, had settled 
there, and was going to work on the “ Tanglewood Tales,” when 
Pierce appealed to him to write the Life. Hawthorne thereupon 
wrote to Fields: “Ihave consented to do so; somewhat reluctantly, 
thowever, for Pierce has now reached that altitude where a man 
«areful.of his dignity will in to think of cutting his personal 
acquaintance. But I seek nothing from him, and therefore need 
mot be ashamed to tell the truth of an old friend.’ To Horatio 
Bridge, after the book was out, he wrote: “I tried to persuade 
Pierce that i could not perform it as well as many others ; but he 
‘thought differently, and of course, after a friendship of thirty years, 
at was impossible to refuse my best efforts in his behalf, at the great 
pinch of his life.’ In the same letter he states that, before under- 
taking the work, he resolved to “accept no office” from Pierce. 
Much persuasion was, in fact, required afterwards to induce him to 
<hange his mind. That the biography was not an “ idolatrous 
sacrifice” is clearly enough shown, both by the references above 
cand by one further passage in my “Study,” citing a letter from Haw- 
thorne’s elder sister, in which she writes to him: “ Mr. D—— has 
bought your Life of Pierce, but he will not be convinced that you 
thave told the precise truth. I assure him that it is just what I have 
always heard you say.”’ 





‘THESE POINTS I rehearse,’..concludes Mr. Lathrop, ‘for the 
ébenefit of young readers who may possibly be misled, and not for 
the sake of “ Jeru-Salem,” who, it seems to me, might much more 
fitly have chosen for his mask the name “ Jericho.” Jericho was the 
place where a certain man fell among thieves; and there be thieves 
«who seek to steal even from the dead their good name.’ 





AS THE IDENTITY of the correspondent to whose criticism 
Hawthorne's son-in-law sends this reply has not been disclosed, it 
ds less for his sake than for Mr. Lathrop’s and that of Hawthorne’s 
family that we hasten to assure our readers that ‘ Jeru-Salem ’ is 
either a thief nor an assassin of character, but one of the most 
amiable of gentlemen and scholars, I would venture to say that 
the has always been a.warm admirer of Hawthorne's writings, and 
delt aggrieved that any part of the romancer’s time and talents 
should have been diverted from the imaginative work in which he 
excelled to the composition of a book that might better have been 
entrusted to a literary hack. 








Mr. MELVILLE DEWEY, New York’s State Librarian, is a man 
of enthusiasms. His zeal as a spelling reformer once led him so 
far as to spell his name ‘ Melvil Dui.’ For several years, however, 
the has been content to compromise, and to-day he is known of all 
amen as Melvil Dewey. I was reminded of this phonetic freak of 
Mr. Dewey’s last Monday by reading this extract from the Madi- 
on, Wis., Journal: 


During his lifetime, the late ex-Gov. Nelson Dewey refused informa- 
tion regarding his eatly life. But two years ago he sketched an outline 
of his career, which, in his own handwriting, was found after his death, 
with his will. This paper bears date of Nov. 24, 1887, and while not 
:as complete as might have been wished in its discussion of the events of 
Gov. Deweys long career in which he was a central figure, it is quite 
‘interesting. Gov. Dewey traces his ancestry hack as far as 1633, when 
Thomas ‘ Due’ arrived in Massichusetts from Dover, England. 





‘J. K. A.’ oF CHICAGO writes:—‘ Your remark (Oct. 19) con- 
cerning the recently ended feud between the 7rzdune and the Apple- 
tons reminds me of one which existed here between the Chicago 

Times and Prof. David Swing, in which no mention of the Profes- 
sor’s name was made in the paper for a long time, because he re- 
used to allow it the exclusive publication of his sermons. Also 
of another more childish one, which is now “on,” between the 
fhicago Herald and the proprietor of McVicker’s Theatre, the 
«esult being that no play at that house receives any recognition in 
the paper.’ 








oe ‘PATIENT ENDURER’ thus sits 










grievance not peculiar to him- 
self:—‘ The paragraph in THE CRITIC of Oct. 5, on the tax laid u 
nw for presentation copies of their volumes to be sent to personal 
tiends, sets forth but half of the grievance. When the good frie 
has thus been supplied with a copy at the author's ex 


seems to take particular pains to /end it to all of Azs friends who 


may wish to read it, and often thinks he is thereby doing the poet a 
service, when in fact he is simply preventing the sale of so many 
copies! I am a poet in a onal 

told by friends to whom I have given my verses (not so much be- 
cause I supposed they were anxious to read them, as because they 
would feel 
have conferred by lending the volume to Tom, Dic 
Tabitha, Daisy, and Henrietta. The last instance is perhaps 
most curious. A lady told me she had been reading from the pre- 


sentation volume to a friend who “especially admired three of the — ; 


pieces, and I told her” —good reader, what do you think she told 
er? That she could buy a copy of the book, for a small price, at. 
any bookstore? Oh no! She is one of the brightest women of my 


acquaintance; but that which seems so obvious to Pye and me 


would never occur to her. “I told her I would copy off those three, 
and send them to her.” She would be horrified if any one should 
siggest that in taking so much pains to prevent the sale of a copy 
of my little book, she was not making the best return for my 
courtesy; and, furthermore, that in thus transcribing the verses she 
was actually violating the copyright law!’ 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

ONE of the best of those small genre pictures on which Wilkie’s 
fame is based, ‘ Readinig the News,’ is presented in photogravure as 
the frontispiece of the October Portfolzo. A girl seated on a frag- 
ment of a fence and a young man looking over her shoulder are help- 
ing each other read the paper to an audience composed of a baker 
with his tray on his head, a girl with a baby, a young woman and a 
boy who has paused in his play to listen, The composition has the 
charm of natural grouping and the reproduction is excellent. W. 
J. Loftie in his series of articles.on Westminster Abbey has reached 
the monuments that disfigure the old building, and several of them 
are illustrated in all their hideousness in photo-engravings. Some 
cuts of Japanese sword-guards, an etching by Railton of the south 
aisle of the Choir of Westminster and one by F. Short after Turn- 
er’'s marine picture ‘The Entrance of the Meuse,’ are the other 
principal contents of the number. 


—A hundred copies of Charles de Kay’s memorial of the Barye 
exhibition, which the officers of the Barye Monument Association 
are selling for the benefit of the fund, have been subscribed for 
already. When 300 have been sold, the price will be raised from 
$10 to $15, and when No. 400 is disposed of, it will be put up to 
$20. Only 525 are to be printed. } 

—The legend of Pierrot, the French comic type of imbecility and 
temerity, has been given what we suppose is to be its final form by 
the artist Willette, whose illustrations to his version are among the 
cleverest things that he has done. The original drawings in‘pen 
and ink, with the autograph text, are at Duprat’s. There are among 
them a page of the hero’s copybook, with designs in the margin; a 





picture of his first love-affair, parodied from Thackeray ; of his con-. 


version by fright at an apparition hung out to dry ona clothes-line, 
and many other agreeable and curious incidents in his career. .? 

— The St. James's Gazette prints a letter on the subject of Ameri- 
can magazines which is complimentary to neither the editors nor 
the reviewers of magazines in England. Referring to the article on 
Mexican lustred pottery in Harfer’s for August it says: 

I presume our reviewers, to a man, passed that by unread, thinking it 
was only something about a local half-savage industry. Whereas the in- 
formation given amounts to this, that a small tribe of Mexican Indians 
have preserved, and still practice, the method of producing the iridescent 
lustre on the glaze of pottery which may be seen on the Italian majolica 
ware in our museums, and which has been lost in Europe for 200 years, 
many expensive endeavors having been madé to recover it. 

—Meissonier’s portrait of himself, in the Retrospective Art Ex- 
hibition at Paris—a three-quarters length of an old man with wildly 
flowing white beard and hair, clad in a brown robe '"—is said ‘to sur- 
pass most of his paintings in beauty of workmanship. 


—Frederick A. Stokes & Bro, exhibit at 182 Fifth Avenue a small 
collection of water-colors by Messrs. W. Hamilton Gibson, Syming- 
ton, Percy Moran and C. R. Grant, and Miss Maud Humphreys 
and Margaret Ruff. S. P. Avery, Jr., has on exhibition a fine Corot, 
an ‘Evening’; and a rather large gray-green miarine by the late 
Jules Dupré. Knoedler & Co. show one of Dagnan-Bouveret’s 
genre paintings, ‘The Duet’; and a rural scene by L’hermitte 
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*The Washwoman,’ Three interesting paintings by Cazin are dis- 
played at the Kohn Gallery by L. C. Delmonico & Co. The most 
‘important’ of these is ‘Elsinore ’—a castle scene at night, for 
which the artist has drawn largely upon his imagination. 

—The Farnsworth Art School at Wellesley College was opened 
on Oct. 23, the address of the day being delivered by the Hon. 
Martin Brimmer of Boston. The building, which cost about 
$100,000—a gift from the late J. D. Farnsworth,—is said:to be ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose. The work of the school will be 
performed chiefly in the wing of the building opposite the galleries, 
with which it is connected by a large lecture-room accommodating 
— Students. Nine studious, open to the north and excellently 

ighted and arranged, are designed for the practical pursuit of art 
“in drawing and painting. 

—Prof. Weir of the Art School at Yale has made a plaster bust 
’ of the late Dr. Woolsey, and will make a bronze statute from it. 


—The Monument to Goethe for Central Park designed by Henry 
Baerer has a four-sided lofty pedestal supported by columns at the 
angles, with groups of seated figures in the complete round on each 
face, asif seated on the ledge above the plinth. It is crowned by a 
Standing figure of the poet as a young man, with a long cloak, 
thrown back from the shoulders, which reaches the ground. It will 
be twenty-four feet high, and will cost $30,000, The figures are to 
be of bronze. Those on the faces of the pedestal are to be life-size. 
They consist of figures of Faust and Marguerite, Iphigenia and 
Orestes, Hermann and Dorothea, Mignon and the Harpist. 


—Mr. S. J. Solomon’s ambitious Royal Academy picture, ‘ Sacred 
and Profane Love,’ has been reproduced in photogravure as the 
frontispiece of the November Magazine of Art. It is printed in 
green ink; A second article on Millet has a portrait and several 
reproductions of drawings by the artist. Romney’s ‘ Lady Hamil- 
ton as Miranda’ is charming enough even in a woodcut to gratify 
_ the reputation for beauty of that strange woman. Mr. Koehler’s 
*Stroll through the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, Mass.’ takes 
him this month among quaint Mexican and Peruvian water-jars, 
idols and vases, which are fully illustrated. There are three re- 
productions of pages from the Gladstone commemorative album, 
the artists being Louis F. Day, Walter Crane and Henry Holiday. 
Current Art deals with last summer's Salon. W. P. Frith, R.A., 
and the editor of the magazine discuss the question whether it is 
‘degrading ’ to art to be used for advertising purposes. 

—The Secretary of the Treasury has instructed the Collector of 
Customs at Detroit, Mich., to admit free of duty, as an antiquity 
__ {é.é,, a work of art produced prior to the year 1700), a painting in- 

. Voiced as ‘ David and Abigail,’ ascribed to Rubens, and purchased 

by James E. Scripp, in Paris, at the sale of the collection of M. 

Secrétan. The appraiser at Detroit doubted the antiquity of the 
_/painting, and gave it as his opinion that it is either the original or a 
: of a painting entitled ‘David Before Abigail,’ executed by 

Sabbatelli in 1806. He reported that the canvas upon which the 

picture was painted had been supplied with a new back and 

Stretcher of textile fabrics and wood of modern manufacture, and 
* that, therefore, the painting was deprived of the right of entry as 

an antiquity. In regard to this contention, Assistant Secretary 

Tichenor says that it is a well-known fact that the great majority 

of paintings (if not all) executed on canvas by the old masters have 

been lined and placed on new stretchers for their preservation, and 
that the Department does not regard such repairs as precluding 
such paintings from admission free of duty as antiquities. 














































































































The Washington Memorial Arch 


TREASURER Wm. R. Stewart of 54 William Street reports 
the following subscriptions from Oct. 23 to Oct. 29 inclusive, 
amounting in all to $1700.14 and bringing the fund up to 
$56,771.70. 

$250 :—‘ A Friend.’ 

$200 each :—John H. Davis; Robert Winthrop. 

$100 each :—Hoyt Bros.; Miss Pearsall; C. C, Baldwin; R. W. 
Cameron & Co.; F. W. Rhinelander; H: B.° Hollister & Co.; H. 
Cranston. 

$50 :—S. L. Parish; F. P. Freeman; Samuel P. Blagder. 

$33 :— Thirty-three readers of The Commercial Advertiser. 

$30 :—A few members of the Manhattan Club. 

$25 each :—N. A. Stone ; Scott & Meyers ; F. S. Ormiston. 

$10.10:—Miss D. L. Friedlander, and children on her block, 

h The Commercial Advertiser. 

$10:—W. de Groot; Mrs. C. R. Lowell. 

$5 cach :—F. H. Beers; W. L. Pearsall ; Chas. Buch; H.S. Arm- 
strong; Matthew’C. Henry; Jonathan Sturges. 

- $2:—Mrs. C. M. Williams. 4 cents:—‘ Even number.’ 











Modjeska as Portia 


THE MOST important feature of the revival this week in the 
Broadway Theatre of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ was the appent - 
ance, for the first time in this city, of Mme, Modjeska in the charac- 


-ter of Portia. The audience on the first night was not so large as it 


ought to have been, considering the importance of the occasion, 
but was of most intelligent quality, and the triumph won by the 
actress was a tribute to genuine merit. There is not much roonr 
for originality of conception in a part which, for all its beauty, is- 
erfectly simple in its elements, and which has been played, on the 
ines fixed by long tradition, by almost all the best-known actresses- 
of the time. But Modjeska ‘brings to the interpretation of the 
heroines of Shakspearian comedy a suggestion of intellect together 
with a charm of personal manner which is peculiarly her own. 
Her Portia is full of the brightness and grace which lend so much 
distinction to her Viola and Rosalind. Her acting, in the opening 
scene with Nerissa, where she ridicules her various wooers, was 
exjremely clever in its sustained and easy vivacity, the variety of its- 
descriptive gesture, and its genuine humor; while the suddem 
change in her whole behavior at the mention of Bassanio’s name 
was a most delicate and effective touch. The great casket scene 
has been so mutilated that the progressive interest of the situatiom 
has been almost destroyed ; but no actress, now living, could por- 
tray the emotions of Portia during her lover’s momentous choice’ 
with greater simplicity, naturalness and grace than was exhibited’ 
by Modjeska. The Polish artist, moreover, was particularly happy 
in the frank yet thoroughly modest manner with which she proffered 
hand and fortune to her successful suitor. It is almost needless to 
say that she was at her best in the trial scene, where the situation,- 
so far as the assumption of masculinity is concerned, was perfectly 
familiar to her. Her simulation of legal gravity was excellent, and’ 
her delivery of the mercy speech was exquisite in melody and 
pathos, and most correct in emphasis, albeit it contained a note of 
tenderness which could never have been sounded by male lips. 
The final sentence upon the Jew was spoken with fine severity and 
dignity, proving a fitting climax to a rare piece of acting. In the 
purely comedy episodes in connection with the betrothal ring, she 
easily held her own against all comparison, and her impersonatiom 
as a whole, when it has acquired a little more smoothness and con- 
fidence, will take its place among the most charming creations of 
her genius. 

Mr. Booth’s Shylock is a masterpiece, in which the various colors 
have been blended into absolute harmony by time. The Bassanio 
of Mr. Otis Skinner was uncommonly good, the Gratiano of Charles- 
Hanford uncommonly poor, and the Antonio of Frederic Vroom 
insignificant. Owen Fawcett was clever as Launcelot. The 
scenery was old but entirely adequate. 





“The Great Unknown” 


‘THE GREAT UNKNOWN,’ with which Mr. Daly has replaced’ 
‘The Golden Widow,’ is a clever adaptation from Schéntau’s- 
comedy ‘ A Wonderful Woman,’ and promises to take a prominent 
place in the series of light and amusing plays in which his admir- 
able company have won their most brilliant successes. It not only 
provides several characters particularly weli suited to the capacities 
of some of his most popular players, but also enforces, in its owm 
jocose way, a healthful moral. Mrs. Jarraway, in her first estate 
an active and accomplished New England housewife, but with no 
genius in any other direction, is smitten, in her maturer years, with 
an ambition for literary fame and scribbles a quantity of intense 
and passionate rubbish which is printed for private circulation and 
hailed with rapture in the mutual-admiration society of which she 
isa member. Regardless of family ties and domestic duties, she 
betakes herself to Europe to drink at the fount of all artistic inspira- 
tion, remaining absent for several years, and leaving her two: 
daughters and her foolish husband to look out for themselves. As- 
a natural result the girls follow their own sweet wills, choosing most 
undesirable companions, and contracting all kinds of dangerous 
habits, while the father, out of sheer loneliness, enters into a desper- 
ate but harmless flirtation with an amateur actress guarded by a 
dragon of an aunt who fools him to the top of her bent. At this 
juncture a cousin, a young man of the world, comes upon the scene, 
and recognizing the serious condition of affairs, recalls the mother 
by means of a cable despatch, and prepares for her a little comedy 
which frightens her out of her affectation and induces her to resume’ 
the oe duties, which she had so foolishly and selfishly ne- 

lected. 

‘ In the character of the eldest daughter Miss Ada Rehan has a- 
part which she has often played before, and which gives the freest- 
scope to her most attractive qualities. She is the very incarnatiom 
of wayward girlhood, arch, mischievous, unconventional, frank and& 




















coquettish, hoyden-like but femini 
the first act where her cousin—played, of course, by John Drew— 


awakens her betier nature by compelling her to confess her short- 
comings under preterice of writing «a letter to her mother. The 





She has a charming scene in 


episode is excellently written, and in acting it she and Mr. Drew 
furnish a most dainty bit of genuine comedy, with great variety of 
chhumor and frequent suggestions of very pretty sentiment. Equally 
is a scene in the second act, when Mr. Drew provokes her to, 
a confession of love by exciting her jealousy—-an expedient old 
enough, but prepared and vitalized in this instance, by the delicacy 
and accuracy of the execution, and the truthfulness of the expressed 
feeling. When it comes to the dancing of a comic break-down in 
the last act, a purely farcical interlude, Miss Rehan is altogether in 
her element. ' 
Mr. Lewis, as the deserted husband, is delicious throughout, in 
this feeble imitation of a rakish manner, in his comical dejection 
awhen he learns how thoroughly he has been taken in, in his fear of 
his flighty spouse, and in his brief assumption of marital authority. 
Mrs. Gilbert as a female dragon is perfect, as usual; and Mr. Drew 
ds at his best as the managing cousin, the Deus ex machiné of the 
piece. Mr. Wilton Lackaye, too, must be credited with a remark- 
ably neat impersonation of an amorous Irishman who woos and 
weds the amateur actress. His refinement and repressed fervor are 
excellent, and his manner is distinctly original. Mrs, Yeamans, as 
the lackadaisical mother, is misplaced. The minor characters are 
all well played and the stage mounting is very handsome. The 
iece needs condensation, especially in the last half of the first act, 
ut on the whole is a capital entertainment of decided artistic and 
ao little literary merit. 





Emile Augier 


A CABLEGRAM brought news last Saturday of the death of Emile 
Augier, one of the most distinguished French dramatists of the cen- 
tury. It was neither as a poet nor as a master of the technicalities 
of stage-craft that Augier excelled his contemporaries, but as a 
satirist and wit. Labiche, who wrote ‘ L¢ Chapeau de Paille d’Italie ’ 
and ‘ Le Voyage de M. Perrichon,’ approached him as a humorist, 
and ‘ Le Monde on I!'On s’Ennuie’ of Pailleron showed that Augier 
was not to lack successors in the production of masterpieces of this 
kind ; but his genius was more refined than Labiche’s, and more 
vigorous than that of Pailleron. His peer, in his own line, does 
not survive him (Labiche died last January). M. Augier—a grand- 
son of the popular novelist Pigault-Lebrun—was born at Valence 
on Sept. 17, 1820. At twenty-four his ‘La Cigué,’ a two-act 
piece in verse, refused at the Francais, was produced with great 
success at the Odéon ; and four years later, ‘ L’Aventuriére’ (feebly 
turned to account in Robertson’s ‘ Home ’).made him famous. ‘Le 
meriege d’Olympe’ (1855), written under the influence of Dumas’s 
* Camille,’ did not satisfy his own mature judgment. Of his other 
plays, ‘ Le Fils de Giboyer’ was produced in 1862, ‘ Maftre Guerin’ 
in 1864, ‘La Contagion’ in 1866, ‘Paul Forestier’ in 1868; ‘ Jean 
de Thommeray’ (from Sandeau’s romance) in 1873; and ‘Mme. 
Caverlet’ in 1876. In 1876 he wrote ‘ Le Prix Martin,’ in not very 
successful collaboration with Labiche. ‘Les Fourchambault,’ his 
last work, appeared in 1878. Augier published several volumes of 
werse and some political essays. He was an Academician, and re- 
ceived various decorations under the Third Empire. On his visit 
to this city last winter M. Coquelin appeared in Augier’s ‘ L’Aven- 
turiére,’ ‘Le Gendre de M. Poirier,’ and ‘ Mlle. de la Seigliére.’ The 
two last-named plays were written in collaboration with Jules San- 


eau. 

The funeral of M. Augier took place on Monday, Oct. 28. The 
service was held in the Church of the Trinity. Among those pres- 
ent were Premier Tirard, Minister Spuller and many members of 
the Acadmy. An incident that attracted attention was a meeting 
between the Duc d’Aumale and M. Tirard. The two men shoook 
éhands cordially and conversed together for some time. 





Should Women’s Colleges Provide Homes? | 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


THE article of Miss Wheeler, objecting to college ‘ households 
of women,’ was lately talked over by twenty-five or thirty’ lady 
teachers ; the circle including graduates of three or four leading 
women’s colleges and from Oberlin as well as from Michigan Uni- 
wersity and Cornell. No one was disposed to claim that any exist- 
dng institution left nothing to be desired ; still less that all should 
tbe modeled after one pattern. In regard to scattering women 
students in private families, it was the general opinion that this 
plan would involve serious difficulties and objections. As Presi- 


dent Rhoads has observed, ‘ in most instances, undergraduates can- 
mot find helpful companionship in the homes that are open to them.’ 












Besides, when the boarders number more than two or three, as 
Miss Jordan says, ‘it is hard to maintain any distinctively home — 
life to share with them.’ And people are usually less ready to 
board ladies than gentlemen, claiming that the former in various 

ways give more trouble. Moreover, since a large proportion of ~ 


boarding-house keepers are widows or single ladies, the girls would 


often find themselves living in feminine households, after all; and 
by no means as well off as in a college home. Thus the incon- — 
veniences of depending upon private families for board would be 
felt even more or the young women than they are by young men, 
who now-a-days are providing for themselves society houses and ~ 
club houses, in which to secure more comfort at less cost. 56. 

When the plans for founding Smith College were taking shape, 
the late Dr. Holland recommended as the ideal scheme, thata —~ 
number of cottages should be built, each accommodating a professor 
and his family, together with twenty students. Thus would be en- 
sured a delightful and inspiring home atmosphere for all. To this 
a well-known professor, then at Williams, promptly and decisively 
replied that twenty students in one’s family ‘would simply swamp 
it. Certainly it would not be easy to discover the professors—and 
especially the professors’ wives—who would cheerfully undertake 
the charge of twenty young ladies, along with their own family life. 
Such a task is no trifle, even for a lady who has no other cares; nor 
is it extremely easy to find the needful business ability, combined 
with the requisite qualifications of mind and heart. 

There are doubtless certain advantages in the ‘ cottage’ system 
for students who are particularly nervous, or otherwise somewhat 
delicate. But it has its drawbacks, aside from the expensiveness of 
building numerous small halls, and*administering so many separate 
families. Only yesterday, the father of a young lady now at Welles- 
ley was quoting her decided remark, ‘I wouldn’t live in one of the 
cottages for anything! I want to be in the college life!’ One un- 
avoidably misses various enjoyments and advantages belonging to 
the large household. A young teacher, graduated at Wellesley, says, 
as hundreds would say, ‘I lived five years in the college family, 
and never felt any “nervous strain-” from it, though I suppose there 
are a few who do. In certain ways it did me a great deal of good.” 

This subject was very candidly discussed by Miss Anna C, 
Brackett, in an article on Vassar College, published in 1876 in 
Harper's Magazine (Vol. LIL., p. 359). Her conclusion was, that 
provided the student was not allowed to enter younger that seven- 
teen, ‘even the large number of four hundred in one house might 
be not only unobjectionable but very beneficial,’ particularly in the 
discipline of character. It is a. good place in which to ‘ get the 
corners rounded off,’ the whims corrected, It is wholesome to 
discover that there are three or four hundred other girls just as 
much entitled to have their individual preferences regarded, ‘as 
mamma's pet to have hers, It is inspiring to taste the joy of doing 
or sacrificing something for the general good. 

In regard to the question how teachers are affected by residin 
with their pupils, there is evidently a great difference between dif- 
ferent persons. To some it may be a weariness; but there area 
great many who find life among bright, earnest, lovable young stu- 
dents a constant inspiration and joy. Year after year they come 
back to it with hearty gladness—not that it is not work, but it isa 
work which they love. They may become tired zm it, but they are 
not tired of it To help and counsel, to sympathize and cheer, to 
watch over and strengthen the unfolding character—all this is even 
more absorbing and delightful than merely to train the intellect. 
The daily intercourse of family life offers a thousand casual oppor- 
tunities for personal influence, more effective because. coming un- 
sought. Yet the teacher need not be subjected to incessant intru- 
sions from her pupils, since their visits may easily be limited for the 
most part to convenient and well-understood hours. 

A word about the opinion that life in households of women 
must needs be ‘ unnatural.’ In a sense, we may say that a flower- . 


garden or a tree-nursery is unnatural also; nevertheless, that does « ~~ 


not settle it that gardens and nurseries should not exist. For pur- 
poses of training, of whatever kind, one must commonly submit to 
be placed in special conditions, for the time. Moreover, the young 
woman has her vacations, amounting to more than a fourth of the 
year, and her visitors occasionally in term-time, besides more or 
less of social life provided by thecollege. As Miss Jordan so justly 
remarks, ‘the social life of most students,’ whether living at home 
or elsewhere, ‘is and must be distinctly subordinate.’ To be at 
once in college and in society is too much. 

After all, is not the ste gua non of a true home to be found in 
the spirit that pervades it, rather than in its make-up in respect to 
numbers or sex? What matters it whether the family be small or 
large, whether or not it include husband and wife and children, 
era its atmosphere be one of mutual confidence, sympathy, 

elpfulness, and self-forgetting love? There are thousands of 
educated women in our country who will bear witness that they 






















































































of women’ which they could name; and that its fragrance has fol- 
“lowed them into homes of their own. 
October 2, 1889. 








ALUMNA. 














TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Will you permit me to call attention to the fact that at Smith 
College not only do the college houses approximate ‘ cottages’ 
rather than dormitories, hut that the overlooking of the student oc- 
_cupants is the duty not of the teachers-of the institution, but of the 
so-called ladies-in-charge. As far as possible the intellectual and 
(gage functions of the College are kept apart. Matters of 
th and society are in the hands of the matrons of the respective 
~ houses, who do no teaching, are ladies in middle life, have, most of 
'~ them, been married, and who possess considerable social experience. 
~~ Out of a faculty of twenty-five, half of whom are men, four of the 
lady teachers have lived during the past year in the college houses, 
presumably because they chose to. Of the students, as your corre- ° 
- $pondents have already indicated, from half to a third live in private 
~ families and boarding-houses in the city, but the college houses:set 
the standard and are greatly more popular. 
So far as one can generalize, the social life of the college bears 
the impress both of exceedingly dignified and liberal relations on 
the part of the college towards its students and of good-breeding 
- and unimpeachable social standards. Any observation of the stu- 
dents should be based upon the recollection that their age is that 
of young ladies in society, the average at entrance being eighteen. 
A from the main business. of study, the life is everything that 
_ bright and cultivated young women can make it, very spontaneous, 
" very unrestrained, as far from boarding-school traditions on the one 
“hand as it is from college-boy experiences on the other. They walk 
and drive, ride horseback and play tennis. On winter evenings there 
_ is dancing and reading aloud. Two dramatic societies give one 
3? Been apiece each term, for which clever plays have 
“On 

















































































ently been written. There jis one literary society, the Alpha. 
. occasion luncheons and afternoon teas are given at the different 
houses and large receptions in the Social Hall. Young gentlemen 
_ callers are made welcome, and under- suitable chaperonage the 
young ladies attend assemblies and various fraternity festivities at 
Amherst. Music, also, is a considerable feature in the college life. 
The girls sing charmingly both in their choral class and glee clubs; 
and Rareent concerts and recitals open to all are given by the direc- 
' tors of the music school and eminent performers. 

In a word, if Smith College has contributed any-one thing pecu- 
liarly its own to the experiments in the Higher Education of women, 
- itis by way of its social and domestic arrangements. Whether its 
students do or do not, in after life, satisfy the new and awful social 
test prepared for women college graduates, they have at least the 
inner satisfaction of looking back upon four years of almost ideally 
* healthy comradeship and college life. 


HARTFORD, VT., Oct. 4, 1889. KATE MORRIS CONE, S.C. ’79. 





Notes 


Miss AMELIA BRADFORD EDWARDS, Ph.D., L.H.D., LL.D., who 
is to lecture during the fall and winter in this country, is due here 
‘to-morrow (Sunday), on the Etruria. The well-known novelist 
and Egyptologist lectured most successfully last season in England 
and Scotland, her talent as a writer of fiction standing her in as 

tod stead when she addressed an audience from the platform as 

did when she wrote her popular ‘ Thousand Miles up the Nile.’ 
Dr, Edwards does not trick out the dry bones of archzology with 
gaudy furbelows, but clothes them with flesh and blood and sets 
hem moving as in life. Her tongue and pen are doing more to 
awaken an interest in the subject of Egyptian exploration than the 

i labors of a host of dryasdusts not more learned but less 

Sympathetic than herself. 
-—Max O’Rell will sail for New York on the Celtic on Christmas. 
’ He is to give about 100 readings throughout the country, and will 
“probably not be able to remain long in New York, where he made 
Many friends on his first visit to America. 


—A novel and striking feature of Harper's Monthly in 1890 
will be a humorous serial story by Alphonse Daudet, published 
Special arrangement with the author, and entitled ‘The Col- 
onists of Tarascon: The Last Adventures of the Famous Tartar- 
in.” (The story will have the advantage of being translated by 
Henry James and illustrated by Rossi and Myrbach, whose brilliant 
les are so well-known in connection with the earlier ‘ Tartar- 
ins.’ The new ‘ Tartarin ’ will not appear elsewhere in serial form. 
Mr. Howells will contribute during the year a novelette in three 
parts; and Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, one in two parts, entitled ‘ Youma.’ 
Among other attractions will be short stories from the masters of 

















have dwelt for years in such an atmosphere, in certain ‘households — 








fiction; illustrations of Shakspeare’s comedies by Abbey, with com-- 
ments on the comedies by Andrew Lang ; Avon sketches by Alfred 
Parsons; two papers on Jamaica by Howard Pyle, illustrated from 
the author’s drawings; papers on ‘the United States Army, and om 
some characteristic Indian campaigns, by Gen. Merritt, ‘illustrated: 
by Zogbaum; ‘ Texan Types and Contrasts,’ illustrated by Rem-° 
ington; ‘ Across the Caucasus,” by the Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié, 
illustrated by De Thulstrup; papers by Theodore Child; and 
articles on the British Army by Lord Wolseley, illustrated ‘by 
R. Caton Woodville; on the French Army, by Gen. Lewal; on 
American Burlesque, by Laurence Hutton; on New York banks, 
by Dr. Richard Wheatley; on Western architecture, by Montgom- 
ery Schuyler; ‘English Writers in India,’ by Bishop Hurst ; ‘Im- 
pressions of Berlin’; illustrated articles on old New York taverns, 
Birmingham, French artists, and literary Paris; fresh articles on: 
timely topics; and ‘A Majestic Literary Fossil,’ by Mark Twain.. 
The three departments will continue to be conducted by Messrs.- 
Curtis, Howells and Warner. 


—Dr. Daniel G. Brinton of the University ‘of Pennsylvania is 
about to print a small edition, at $3 per copy, of the ‘Rig Veda 
Americana: Sacred Songs of the Ancient Mexicans,’ with a gloss- 
in Nahuatl. It will be edited, with paraphrase, notes and vocabu- 
lary, by himself, and will be Vol. VII. of his Library of Aboriginak: 
American Literature. 

—‘ The Lily Among Thorns: A Study of the Biblical Drama En- 
titled the Song of Songs,’ by the Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis, is- 
the name of a little book to be published before the middle of No- 
vember by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. In this work, the natural or 
historical view of a much neglected and abused book in the Bible 
is maintained and the allegorical theory rejected. The literary 
structure and beauties of the poem are especially brought out and 
dwelt upon. Part I. will treat of ‘History and Criticism’; Part II, 
of the text in the Revision of .1884, with names. of speakers and 
chorus marked; while Part III. will contain ‘Comments and 
Studies,’ each one of the five acts and fourteen scenes of this ex- 
quisitely beautiful Hebrew poem being dwelt upon. The volume 
will contain about 350 pages. 

— As You Like It,’ the eighth.volume of Dr. Furness’s scholarly 
and ‘monumental’ work, the Variorum Shakspeare, is on the press 
of J. B. Lippincott Co. Its appearance will be welcomed by all lov- 
ers and students of Shakspeare. 

—Mr. Gladstone will be among the contributors to Good Words 
next year, the title of his article being ‘The Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture.’ Mr. Swinburne has written for The Fortnighily 
Review a critical article upon the works of the late Wilkie Collins. 
It will appear in November. A portrait of Mrs. Browning in her 
childhood has been lent by Mr. Browning to Messrs. Smith & Elder, 
for reproduction in a new edition of her works. 

—AMr. Smalley’s cable letter in last Sunday’s 7rzbune contained 
this bit of news: 

‘ We have burst something,’ writes Mr. Lowell from the Cephalonia. 
at Holyhead, ‘ and have put in hére to land five poor fellows who are 
scalded dreadfully. There was no danger to anybody else, and I, who 
was opposite the seat of the explosion, knew nothing of it till I saw the 
steam and cinders flying aft. There was fear of fire for a few minutes, 
but as we were in sight of land, no panic.’ That is as much as anybody 
knows of the accident, except that three of the poor fellows have since 
died and the Cephalonia has returned to Live 1, This accident, with 
the wreck of the Malta, does not improve the prestige of the Cunard 
company, which continues to run ifs old ships. 

The steamer Scythia, for Boston, took the Cephalonia’s cargo and 
passengers. 


—In his forthcoming collection of American sonnets, Mr. Cran- 
dall —— to include none by minor living poets -in which the 
first eight lines are not arranged ‘in the correct Italian form.’ 


—‘ The Ironmaster,’ in which the Kendals have been acting with 
such success at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, is by all odds the best 
version of Ohnet’s ‘ Maftre des Forges’ that has been seen in this. 
city. Mr. Pinero’s dialogue is excellent, and his modifications of 
the original feverish story show discretion and good taste. The 
performances of, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal are of a very high order of 
merit, true in conception and executed with a most uncommon de- 
gree of artistic finish, Mrs. Kendal’s acting is especially note- 
worthy in respect of its grace, pathos and refinement, while that of 
Mr. Kendal furnishes a remarkable study of a strong but tender 
and generous nature racked by the conflicting emotions of love and 
pride. The work of both artists entirely justifies their high repu- 
tation. 

—Messrs. Frank F. Lovell & Co. write to us as follows: 

We note in a recent issue of THE CRITIC a reference to a number of 
works of English fiction published by us, involving an error which you. 














will-no doubt wish to correct. After enumerating a number of novels 
which have lately appeared under our imprint, your reviewer concludes— 
‘all ef which, we believe, have already been introduced to the public in this 
country or in England by other publishers.” This statement is likely to 
convey a false impression. All the books named were in the first instance 
published by us in this country from advance-sheets by arrangement with 
the author, to whom we pay a royalty in addition to a substantial guar’ 
antee. We may add that these volumes, having been published from 
advance-sheets, have been issued simultaneously with the English pub- 
lication in each.case. 


—It seems that the revised Protestant Episcopal Hymnal was 
not ‘allowed ’ for the next three years after all. The House of 
Deputies so voted, and that fact was noised abroad, while little was 
said about the Bishops’ non-concurrence. It was referred back for 
another three years’ consideration. 


—Dr. J. M. Toner of Washington thanks us for our mention (Oct. 
26) of his work in connection with copying the Diaries and Journals 
of George Washington. ‘ Your notice, however, only takes notice of 
those in the Department of State,’ he writes ; ‘while the factis that 
only a part of the Diaries are in the possession of the Department. 
Others are owned and held as curiosities in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, the Library of Congress, and the Historical Society of 
Virginia. I have had all that are known to exist copied by the same 
hand and with literal exactness. The copies I expect to deposit in 
the Toner Collection in the Library of Congress, after they have 
served the printer, for I expect to publish the whole just as it left 
the pen of Washington.’ 


—‘ Glimpses in the ee] Spheres,’ being Luther R. Marsh’s 
conversations with the chief characters of the Bible, through medial 
agencies, is announced by Charles A. Wenborne of Buffalo. 


—Harper's Christmas number will contain Abbey’s illustrations 
of ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ with comments by Mr. Lang: 
‘The First Countess of Wessex,’ a short story, by Thomas Hardy, 
illustrated by Alfred Parsons and C. S. Reinhart; ‘ The Flight into 
Egypt,’ by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, with illustrations from paintings 
by Murillo, Giotto, Holman, Hunt Pierre Lagarde, and Altdorfer, 
from an original drawing by L. O. Merson, and from engravings by 
Diirer and Cranach; and ‘Modern Art in Russia,’ by Theodore 
Child, with numerous illustrations. 


—The late Prof. Johnston’s classes at Princeton are conducted by 
Prof. Scott of Rutgers, author of the coming volume on New Jersey, 
in the American Commonwealth Series. 


— Dodd, Mead & Co. are to be the American publishers of the 
recently announced series of Great Explorers and Explorations. 
The same house has just issued a collection of short stories by the 
late E. P. Roe. It is called ‘ Taken;Alive, and Other Stories.’ 


—The Empress of Austria and her youngest daughter, Arch- 
duchess Valérie, kept a copious diary during their recent visit to 
Corfu, which they intend to bring out as ‘An Autumn in the 
South,’ The Queen of Roumania (‘Carmen Sylva’) is about to 

ublish a volume of novelettes with the title ‘Who Knocks?’ A 

rench translation by M. Robert Scheffer, with a preface by M. 
Pierre Loti, will appear simultaneously. 


_—Mr. Swinburne writes in this week’s Jndependent of ‘ Ben 
Jonson and his Four Great Dramas.’ 


—Oakey Hall, who is said to -have..become a naturalized British 
citizen, is suing Prof. Bryce, M. P., for the chapter on ‘ The Tweed 
Ring in New York City,’ which was written for “The American 
Commonwealth’ by Mr. Frank J. Goodnow of Zhe Evening Post. 
The papers in the suit were served upon Prof. Bryce on his wed- 
ding-day. 

—The Yale Corporation established on Tuesday the Woolsey 
Professorship of Biblical Literature, in the academical department. 
The foundation, $50,000—is given by a few men who desire their 
names to remain unknown. Prof William R. Harper will give in- 
struction in this department, in addition to his instruction in the 
Semitic languages. A graduate Fellowship in the academical de- 
partment was also established on a foundation of $10,000, the gift 
of Mr. John Sloane of New York. It will bear Mr. Sloane’s name. 
It is established for the promotion of study in physics, in connec- 
tion with the Sloane Laboratory. 


—WNature,‘a weekly journal for the gentleman sportsman and 
naturalist,’ is announced by the Nature Publishing Co. of this city. 
The first number is to appear to-day (Saturday). 


’ —Mrs. Helen Nitzch (Catherine Owen), well-known as the author 
of ‘Ten Dollars Enough,’ ‘Culture and Cooking,’ ‘Gentle Bread- 
Winners,’ and ‘ Choice Cookery,’ died at her home in Plainfield, N. 
J., on Monday night from consumption. Of late she had written 
much for Good Housekeeping and other papers. 





’ 


—Scribner & Welford’s new catalogue, dated aspire aan e 

is a handsome pamphlet printed from new type and myo? ed. 
Among the rarities in it we note Matthew Arnold’s Oxford prize- 
poem, ‘Cromwell,’ in the original covers (1843); the first three — 
editions of Hamerton’s ‘ Etching and Etchers’ ; ‘ The Library of 
Fiction’ (1836-37), containing two contributions by Dickens; 
Leigh Hunt's ‘ Town,’ with 250. plates inserted in addition to the ~ 
45 illustrations in the text ; a collection of 41 early unfinished proofs — 
of engravings by Leech; a unique volume of satirical text and 
illustrations caritaturing Queen Caroline and George IV. (1819-22); - 
Rossetti’s ‘Germ,’ in the original covers (1850); and the Pickering - 

edition of ‘The Complete Angler,’ with artist proofs and a dupli- ~~ 
cate set of India-proof plates inserted (1836). 

—Austin Dobson’s poems, heretofore issued by Henry Holt & . — 
Co., now appear in two dainty volumes, with the imprint of Dodd; 
Mead & Co. They have been made to correspond with thenew ~ 
edition just issued in London, and Mr. Dobson has added a num- ~~ 
ber of poems which now see the light for the first time. 

—The discontent in Europe and in this country with the prac- 
tical working of existing forms of democratic government has 
prompted the publication of a striking work entitled ‘ The Political . 
Problem,’ by Albert Stickney, the New York laywer, whose book, 
‘A True Republic,’ made something of a sensation upon its 
pearance a few years ago. It will be issued by Harper & Bros, 
about Nov. 8. tr 

—Mr. Edmund Gosse has been presented, on resigning the ~ 
Clark Lectureship in English Literature at Trinity College, Cam- ~~ 
bridge, with a beautiful service in old Sheffield plate by certain’ 
University men who attended his lectures as under-graduates, © 
several of whom are now themselves Fellows of Trinity. ; 


—The University for October prints as its frontispiece a good 
likeness of President Low of Columbia; and Mr. Samuel Marsh 
takes the election of Brooklyn’s young ex-Mayor to the head of New 
York’s great college as the text for an article on ‘ The Religious 
Element in American Colleges.’ Mr. Low is one of the few college: 
presidents who have not been chosen from the ranks of the clergy; 
and Mr. Marsh’s argument is, that only the secular affairs of a great 
educational inStitution should come under the immediate control” 
of its president. Its religious interests should be entrusted toa. 
broad-minded and sound-bodied and well-paid chaplain, whose 
duty it should be, not to hector the students, but to become their. 
friend and counsellor, and by word and example 
Allure to brighter worlds and lead the way. 

—New type and additional pages of reading-matter give the’ 
November S?¢. Vicholas a handsomer face and bulkier form than 
ever before, and are a pledge that the new volume of the m ine 
(the seventeenth) will be a better one, if anything, than theold. The + — 
number is a capital one, both in text and illustrations. : 

—Mr. Warner’s first novel, ‘A Little Journey in the World,’ will ~ 
be published by Harper & Bros, about Nov. It contains tren- 
chant. satire upon modern social life in America. ‘ Winters in 
Algeria,’ written and illustrated by Frederick Arthur Bridgman, 
will be published at the same time. It is the outcome of an ex- 
tended sojourn in Algeria. Christine Terhune Herrick will soon 
add to her books for the household one called ‘ Cradle and Nursery,” 
advocating the treatment of babies as reasonable beings. Messrs, 
Harper will publish it ; together with Kirk Munroe’s ‘ Dorymates, 
which has for its hero a waif rescued from the sea, and. for its 
changing scenes the Fishing Banks and the strange waters that’ 
surround Iceland. W.'T. Smedley has illustrated the story. 


—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. call attention to ‘The Golden” ~ 
ye of ’49,’ by Kirk Munroe; ‘ Battlefields of 61,’ by WillisJ. 
Abbott; ‘Life’s Long Battle Won,’ by Edward Garrett; ‘Em-™ 
manuel: A story of the Messiah,’ by Wm. F. Cooley; and new 
editions of Stockton’s ‘What Might Have Been Expected’ and 
Halévy’s ‘ Abbé Constantin.’ 

—Mr. Hamilton Cole, who died last Sunday, in his forty-fifth - 
ear, was known outside of his profession as an enthusiastic col- 
lector of rare and handsome books. The most famous of his acqui- 

sitions was acopy of the Gutenburg Bible, for which he paid $8000 
at the Brinley sale in this city, in 1881, and which he afterwards 
sold for $15,000 to Mr. Brayton Ives. When Mr. Quaritch, not 
knowing of this purchase, cabled from London to offer Mr. Ives a 
copy of the same book for about $19,000, the latter replied that'the 
only man in America who owned a perfect copy did not want an- 
other. Mr. Cole was a Yale man—a brilliant member of the class 
of 66. For some years he had been a member of the Grolier Club. ~ 
He was successful as a lawyer and popular as a man, and will be 
missed in New York in more circles than one. His death occurred 
only one day after that of Judge Van Vorst, in whose office he ob- 
tained his first experience of the law. 
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" =Announcement is made by The North American Review ot 


_. ‘what the editor picturesquely terms a ‘Duel between Free Trade 


‘and the Hon. J. G. Blaine. The ex-Premier has already loaded 


and Protection,’ the duellists being the Rt. Hon, W. E. Gladstone 


and aimed his weapon, and the Secretary of State has promised to 


_~ return the shot when fired. There is something chivalrous about 
~ ‘a duel in which one of the principals withholds his fire till the other 


“has had every opportunity of killing or wounding him; and the 


_- impending affair will have the further charm of coming off at the 
se cross-roads at high noon, instead of in ‘ wooded Ida’s inmost grove,’ 


“at dusk or daybreak. 


—Three distinctive types of American university life will be the 
subjects of a series of articles to be published in Harfer’s Magazine 
during the coming year. Chauncey M. Depew will open the series 
with a paper showing what the development of Yale means as a 
factor in American life. Charles Eliot Norton will perform the 
same office for Harvard, and William M. Sloane for Princeton. 


—The Russian government offers a gold medal and a cash prize 
of 2000 francs for the best essay on the part taken by John How- 
ard in the history of prison reform; also a smaller gold medal, sil- 


~ ver medals and honorable mention to the next most meritorious 


_ generally 


*¥ 


essays; the judges to be a committee selected by the International 
- Prison Congress, whose next session will be held at St. Petersburg 
next year on the 1ooth anniversary of Howard’s death. The es- 
Says must ipclude a biography of the philanthropist, with a re- 
view of his works; a description of penal institutions in his time, 
and a detailed enumeration of all the innovations projected and 
» accomplished by Howard in these institutions ; the influence of his 
views upon the subsequent history of prison reforms; and a bibli- 
ography of his writings. They must be sent by May 1, 1890, to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Organization of the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress. They must bear devices or mottoes b 
which they will be known, but the writer’s name must be under seal. 


—Mr. Henry Blackwell of Woodside, Long Island, N. Y., has 
issued No. 4 of his catalogues relating to the Celts, Druids, An- 
cient Britains, Wales and the Welsh. 


—From»a very handsome little pamphlet issued to describe and 
illustrate the work of the Knickerbocker Press, we learn that the 
same year (1848) gave to the world, from the Putnam press, Low- 
ell’s ‘ Fable for Critics,’ Bayard Taylor’s ‘ Views Afoot,’ and the 
first of the firm’s many editions of Irving’s Works. The ‘Fable’ 
described itself as being 

Set forth in October the 21st day, 
Of the year ’48, G. P. Putnam, Broadway. 


33 The names of Irving and Taylor are commemorated in those of 


two of Mr. Putnam's sons. 


—‘When you attempt to be facetjous,’ writes Mr. Albert P. 

_ Soutwick, author of ‘ Bijou,’ ‘ you should not indulge in faulty ge- 

ography. Nag’s Head is not north, but south, of Albermarle Sound. 

a. you have no right to make misstatements about the book. 

Bijou did not go to Evrope “to find her aristocratic ancestors.” ’ The 
reviewer bows his acknowledgments and stands corrected. 


— The Pall Mall Gazette tells how Mr. Swinburne looks and acts 


~ whene’er he takes his walks abroad : 


How very conservative Mr. Swinburne is in his daily habits! He 
takes an afternoon walk from Putney over to Wimbledon, 
where he" puts up’ fora quarter of an hour at a house he is fond of 
visiting. He never carries a walking-stick or an umbrella, though I 
- have it on very good authority that he is not above lining his pockets at a 
confectioner’s shop with sweets and biscuits, and dispensing these freely 
to youngsters whom he meets on the road. The other day Wimble Jon 


was deluged, and the Common especially was a place to be avoided ; but 


_ ~~ when the downpour was heaviest—about fonr o’clock—I saw Mr. Swin- 


_ protected 
Sichintoecl. 


burne calmly marching along towards his usual resting place, and he was 
ainst the ungentle rain from heaven by neither umbrella nor 
He was wet through. From his large-brimmed felt hat 
‘tills of rain ran down upon his garments, his face was shining as if 


anointed with oil, his long white cuffs were in a miserable state. The 


- number of stories, by the way, which are told at Wimbledon about tbe. 


t, whom every child in the village knows and admires (the admiration 
being, no doubt, a kind of cupboard love), is quite endless. The other 
3 asked the confectioner’s wife whom Mr. Swinburne honors with his 


-_ custom whether she knew who the gentleman was, who had just left her 


~_ not see that he is the observed of all observers. 


shop. - ‘ Oh, yes,’ she replied at once, ‘that’s Mr. Swinburne, a private 
, but he isn’t quite right in his head : he’s what they calla 
en I'm told.’ When he is walking along in his soldierly fashion, Mr. 
inburne never takes his eyes off the ground, and evidently does 
The other day a charm- 
young lady said to me, in an ecstasy of admiration ‘If I only dared, 

: aexaa tt Tike to go and ask for te bese of shaking hands with him. 
But he looks too stern.’ The sternness, however, vanishes altogether 
when, on their playground on the Common, he sees the children at play 


VEU 


or being wheeled about in their perambulators. And if you ‘ catch’ Mr. 
Swinburne at such a moment, you matvel no longer that this is the great 
poet who wrote ‘ Atalanta.’ His face is transfigured, and from his eyes 
there shines a light which is not of the earth. 


The Free Parliament 


{Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are 
requested to give the number of the question for convenience 
of feels 

QUESTIONS 


1498.—Can you or any of your readers tell me who is the author of 
the following lines on ‘A Rose’? 


Crushed and faded, pressed between the pages, 
Rumpled fold on fold, 

Once it lay upon her breast, and ages 
Cannot make it old, : 


New York Clty. 


Publications Received 

Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this 

any work will depend u; ttsinterest and importance. 
the publication is issued in New York. 


Allen, W. B. The Red Mountain of Alaska. $2.50 
Anecdotes Nouvelles. 40 cts. 

Armstrong, W. Cleopatra’s Daughter. $1.25 
Astor, W. W. Sforza. 

Babyland, $x 

Barnes,M.M. Wedding Hym 

Brown, J. Rab and His Friends. $1.50 
Bjérnstrém, F. Hypnotism. Tr, by Baron Nils Posse. 
Brackett, J. R. The Negro in Maryland......Baltimore: 
Browning, R. Poetical Works. Vol. XVI. $1.50. 
Bryant, W.C. Ulysses among the Pheacians. 15¢ 
Bullen, A. H, Lyrics from the Elizabethan Dramatists. 


Burnham, C, L. 
Burnham, C. L. 
Burnham, C. 





Further notice of 
When no address is given 


Boston : Estes & Lauriat. 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. 
Boston : DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Boston : D. Lothrop Co. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Phila. : J. B. Li apices Co. 
75c Humbel t Pub. Co, 
ohns Hopkins University. 
Macmillan & Co, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
tos. 6d. 
London : John C. Nimmo. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
.- Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
75+ 
ton; Estes & Lauriat. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. IV. $3. : Phila, ; J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Champney, E.W. Three Vassar Girls in Russia and a $r.50. 
a joston : Estes & Lauriat. 
Chaney, Geo. L. Belief. $1...............00¢ his ndsicdaperanaae Boston : 
Chatterbox. 1889. $1.25 - Boston : Estes & Lauriat. 
Christmas Stories and Poems for the Little Ones. $x ...Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Church, A.J. Tothe Lions. $1.25........... ses eseeceeesees . P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cicero on Friendship and on Old Age. Tr. by C. R. Edmonds, 60c 
Scribner & Welford. 
. H. Introd Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 
Curtis, E.G. The Administratrix.............cc.cceeecscees soccecsecs . B. Alden, 
Deane, M. B. Three Little Maids. $1.50 throp Co. 
land, ve Florida Days. $4 E Co. 
Douglas, A.M. Heroes of the Crusades. $1.50 B : Lee & Sh 
Drew, B. Pens and Types. $1.25 
Ely, R. T. Social Aspects of Christianity. goc. ...............T. 
Feathers, Furs and Fins. 50. Boston : Estes & Lauriat, 
Fleetwood, - His Double Life. soc Minerva Pub. Co. 
Friend, H. Flowers and Flower-Lore, $1.50..... ...-0+.eeeees Bees ve 
Foote,M.H. Thelast Assembly Ball. $1.25 
Glover, E, Talks about a Fine Art. 30C...........0c05 ceesees ~ ¥.C 
Greene, H. and the Coal-Mines. 75c Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Gwatkin, H.M. The Arian Controversy. 80c A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
mg H. R., and eS N. Gradation. 45c. Boston : Ginn & Co. 
Hugo, V._ Notre Dame de Paris. $3 Boston : Estes & Lauriat. 
app, A.H. Days with Industrials. Scribner & Welford. 
le. $x ...Boston : Roberts Bros, 
Little One's Annual, 1890. $1.7 : Boston : Estes & Lauriat. 
McCray, F.T. The Life-Work of the Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. $2. 


Funk & Wagnalls. 
Meredith, Owen. The Earl’s Return. $1.50 Boston : Estes & Lauriat. 
Morris, Charles. 


Half-Hours with the Best Humorous Authors. 4 vols. $6. 

B. Lippincott Co. 
Myers, P. V. N. The Eastern Nations and Greece, inn & Co. 
Nast, Thomas. Christmas Drawings. arper & Bros. 
F. A. Knockabout Club in Spain. $1.50............Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

Our Baby’s Ik Boston ; Lee & She; 
Peters, Charles. Girls’ Own Out-Door Book. $1.75 iy Fgh incott Co. 

: . F. Ran 


A Sane Lunatic, $1.25 
Dearly Bought. $1.25 
* No Gentleman.’ 


I 
Butterwerth, H. Zig-Zag Journeys % 


$r.40.... 
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Sh 
Preston, M. Handful of Monographs. $3.50.. Iph & Co, 
Rawlinson, Kings of Israel and Ta t R yi 
Richards, T. E. Queen Hildegrade. 
Roe, E. P. n Alive, and Ot : 
Rossetti W. M. Dante Gabriel Rosset ee. an sere 
jhakspeare, W. y Appleton Morgan. Bankside Edition. 

“i Vols. III., 1V., V., VI. The Shakspeare Society. 

Smith, M.P. W. Their Canoe Tri 


Boston : Roberts Bros. 
Spenser, Edmund, The Shephi 





London: John C. Nimmo. 
Taylor, J. Notes of Lessons. eo Boston : Boston School Supply Co. 
Tennyson, Alfred. The Seng 0 the Brook. $2.50: 1 4 Co 
Toland, M. B.M. Legend 
raill, H.-D. "Lord Strafford. 
Trumbull, H.C. Principles and Practice. 


Uncle Lawrence. In Search ofa Son. $r.50... 


% . soc 
Wakefield, E. New Zealand after Fifty Years. $2 
Wentworth, W. CibbooGaney. $1.25 
Wesselhoeft, L. F.° Fii ing. 

R. Cath and Abbeys. 


»R. Ca \ 
Woolson, C. F. Jupiter Lights. $1.25 








